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AMERICAN MILH REVIEW 


~NEW YORK, DECEMBER. 1939 


Farm Credit Administrator Resigns 


Former Governor F. F. Hill Forced Out in Controversy With Secretary Wallace 
—A. G. Black Named—Recent Milk Produ@tion Trends—Other News 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


\SHINGTON, D 


Following a 


C., December 26.— 
certain 
Hill 
has resigned as governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration and Dr. A. G. Black, director 
work in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been appointed by 


controversy over 


fundamentals of policy, Forest F. 


of marketing and regulatory 


President Roosevelt in his place. 


Secretary Wallace and the President insist- 
ed that the Farm Credit 
be a part of the Department of Agriculture 
and directly under the supervision of the secre- 
Mr. Hill contended that the Farm Credit 
Administration could best serve the farmers by 


Administration must 


tary. 


being a separate government agency answering 
directly to the President and Congress. 


In a statement following his resignation Mr. 
Hill said the sole issue was whether the Farm 
Credit 
an autonomous federal 


Administration should be continued as 


agency supervising co- 


operative credit facilities in the farm field, or 
be absorbed and become an integral part of a 
large department of government responsible for 
the administration of a great many other pro- 
grams, including those which provide for mil- 
lions of dollars in direct benefit payments and 
grants to farmers annually. The question, he 
stated, is simply as to what form of organiza- 
tion will best assure agriculture a dependable 
reasonable cost over the 


source of credit at 


years to come without placing an undue finan- 


cial burden upon the government. 


“In my judgment,” said Mr. Hill, “this can 
best by Credit 
Administration to its former status as an in- 
dependent agency of 


done by restoring the Farm 


government directly re- 
sponsible to the Congress and to the President, 
and by continued efforts to strengthen and de- 
velop the self-supporting cooperative credit units 
under its bank 
system, the production includ- 


supervision—the federal land 


credit system, 
ing the federal intermediate credit banks, and 
the banks for cooperatives.” 


Mr. Hill’s resignation was the outcome of 4 


Provision in the Reorganization Act which 
transferred his independent agency to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Before the act became 
effective Secretary Wallace in a statement as- 
serted that the autonomous status of the Farm 
Credit Administration would continue. Lately 
he made known his desire to use F. C. A. 
Powers and funds for the benefit of drought 


sufferers and to aid the Department of Agri- 


rehabilitation activities. He is 
said to have wanted to make use of $600,000,000 


of the F. C. A. lending power for this purpose. 


culture’s rural 


Mr. Hill’s resignation was the outcome of a 
the Farm Credit Administration are more close- 
ly comparable to those of the Federal Reserve 
Board or the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration than to those of the Department of 
Agriculture. Business and industry are served 
by credit institutions under the supervision of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit 
Loan 


Insurance Corporation and the Federal 


Agency. All of these are independent agencies 
reporting directly to Congress and to the Presi- 
dent. It would appear that farmers and stock- 


men are entitled to equal consideration. 


“Tt is obvious,” he said, “that any cooperative 


credit system must limit the extensions of 


credit to sound loans if it is to be self sup- 
porting.” He argued that if the system should 


be called upon to depart from sound credit 


policies, the cost of loanable funds for use in 


financing farmers and stockmen may so in- 
crease over a period of time as to make nec- 
essary an indorsement or guarantee on the part 
of the government if credit is to be provided 
at interest rates comparable with those obtained 


by commerce and industry. 


It is understood that Mr. Hill will resume 


his duties as a professor of land economics at 
Cornell University. 

Secretary Wallace in a formal statement dis- 
claimed any intent to alter F. C. A. policy, and 
concluded: “The action taken now has nothing 
with detailed 
involves no change in administrative policy of 
Credit 
order to 


whatever to do administration, 


the particular agencies of the Farm 


Administration, but is necessary in 


BO 
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integrate the policies of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and those of the Department of 
Agriculture to the general policy of the gov- 
ernment of the United States in respect to all 
agricultural problems.” 

It can be said of former Governor Hill that 
under his supervision the activities of the Farm 
Credit 
ficiently and with a practical understanding of 


Administration were administered ef- 
the farmers’ credit needs. .His forced resigna- 


tion drew strong criticism in many quarters. 


The Budgetary Outlook 


It is predicted that in his annual budget mes- 
sage to Congress President Roosevelt will ask 
for around $9,250,000,000 of expenditures for 
the fiscal year beginning next July 1. Revenues 
for the year, unless new taxes are voted, will 
amount to not more than $6,300,000,000. 
would leave a deficit for the next fiscal 
of about $3,000,000,000. 

It is reported that the W. P. A, administra- 
tive funds will be cut to $4,000,000. P. W. A. 
funds will be reduced $1,000,000,000 to 
about $500,000,000. Relief is expected to be slash- 
ed from $1,500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. Better 
farm prices are given as the reason for a prob- 


This 
year 


from 


able cut in agricultural benefits. It is indicated 
that the $225,000,000 parity payments will be 
dropped. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is 
insisting that the entire $725,000,000 
ated for farm aid this year will be continued 
The 
sidering plans for the erection of 50 federal 
hospitals at a cost of around $800,000,000. The 
Army and Navy will get $2,000,000,000 as a 
half a billion over the 


appropri- 


in next year’s budget. President is con- 


starter, an increase of 
present year, and practically every government 
department and agency will ask for larger ap- 
propriations. 

It is still uncertain as to whether the deficit 
can be kept down even to $3,000,000,000, but 
there are indications that Congress may decide 
that will put a 


Senator Ty- 


to show an economy streak 
damper on New Deal spending. 
dings will sponsor a bill to prohibit Congress 
from appropriating more than the government 
collect in revenue takes 
off the resulting within 


unless it 
deficit 


expects to 
steps to pay 
fifteen years. 

Early December Milk Flow 


Favorable weather conditions in the North 
and West, together with relatively heavy feed- 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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COMING EVENTS 
Conventions and Shows 




















Jan. 9, 10—Virginia Dairy Products Assn., 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. C. C. Stahl, 
Secretary, Charlottesville, Va. 

Jan. 16-18—Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy 
Products Convention, Hotel McCurdy, 
Evansville, Ind. Russel Fifer, Secretary, 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 17, 18—North Carolina Dairy Products 
Assn., Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 
W. L. Clevenger, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 

Jan. 17-19—Florida Dairy Products Assn., 
Hotel Tampa, Tampa, Fla. Heyward 
Walker, Secretary, Sanford, Fla. 

Jan. 22-24—Ohio Dairy Products Assn., 
Dayton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
J. C. Nisbet, Executive Secretary, 5 East 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 22-Feb. 3—Pennsylvania State College 
Short Course, State College, Pa. 





Surveying Paper Container Use 


LSEWHERE in this issue we give prom- 
B- inenc to a full consideration of indicated 

experience to date under the _ recently- 
inaugurated addition of two-quart paper milk 
containers to their home delivery service by 
two of the largest and some smaller New York 
City area distributing concerns. 


Study of the data as to the results so far 
realized which has been collected and publicly 
disseminated by those industry elements pri- 
marily interested, reveals divergent opinions as 
to the present status of the new development. 
These are presented in detail in our review of 
the current analyses. 


Obviously the period that has elapsed since 
this first really large-scale commercial applica- 
tion of the two-quart fibre packages in home 
deliveries was launched still is insufficient clear- 
ly to reflect its future. However, preponderant 
indications seem strongly to point toward stead- 
ily widening public acceptance of the new serv- 
ice, under the 1%4c per quart price saving to 
the consumer as offered, in those areas where 
it has been introduced. 
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Whatever the eventual outcome with respect 
to this particular package, it appears certain 
that the current step may well mark the open- 
ing of a new era in the field of milk distribution 
by developing, through the normal forces of 
competition, sound and vitally-important econ- 
omies in the complex task of placing the prod- 
uct of the dairy in the user’s refrigerator. One 
thought in particular should be borne closely in 
mind: While these competitive forces are at 
work, every element involved must exercise 
the utmost care to shun any move which might 
induce, directly or indirectly, an impression or 
reaction in public sentiment unfavorable to the 
dairy business as a whole. 


The Review will be at pains to acquaint its 
readers with periodic surveys of this highly in- 
teresting development which now claims such 
a marked degree of attention throughout the 
industry. 


The Fight Progresses 


CARCELY a week now goes by without 
S see renewed manifestation of the fight, 

currently being waged on an ever-widening 
front, toward the elimination of harmful bar- 
riers to the free flow of commerce in agricul- 
tural and industrial products between various 
states of the Union. The latest important pub- 
lic development in this drive, which has had 
the active backing of officials of federal and 
state departments of agriculture and commerce 
and informed opinion in the producing, pro- 
cessing and distributing fields of ‘businesses 
of virtually all kinds, took place a short time 
ago in New York City. At ceremonies held 
here on December 11th, the third annual award 
of the National Association of Accredited Pub- 
licity Directors for the most outstanding 
achievement in publicity work in the United 
States during the past year was awarded to 
GoverRNoR Lioyp C. Stark of Missouri. 


Presentation of the award, made at a dinner 
tendered in GovERNoR STARK’s honor at the Lotos 
Club, was founded upon his use of publicity in 
breaking down state tariff barriers in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Governor’s Confer- 
ence and as president of the Council of State 
Governments. 


It has been through the latter organization, 
activated and abetted by effective efforts on the 
part of officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and more recently aided 
by the federal Department of Commerce, that 
the major moves of the battle against erection 
of unsound barriers to free interstate trade so 
far have come. Developments in the campaign 
as they arose have been fully stressed, with en- 
thusiastic backing, in 
REVIEW. 


former issues of the 


In his acceptance of the N.A.A.P.D. award, 
GOVERNOR: STARK stressed the necessity 
of arousing public in this country 
against the growing evil of such trade barriers 
between our several units. Pointing to the 
example of the Civil War he remarked that 
where irritations against neighbors exist to- 
day in many states, hatred may exist tomorrow. 
“When a state or nation,” he stated, “stifles 
trade it strikes at the pocketbook and at the 
market basket of its neighbor, and that, as we 
have already observed in this country, is the 
route to war.” 


anew 
opinion 


GovERNOR STARK called the tariff laws of 
state against state all the more dangerous be. 
cause largely invisible, and he termed them 
directly contrary not only to the spirit but to 
the letter of the Constitution of the United 
States. States, he said, circumvent the Con- 
stitution by extending unduly legislation guard- 
ing the public health; by enacting unsound 
laws regulating highway traffic; by imposing 
special taxes on out-of-state corporations; and 
through other legislative legerdemain. 










Remarking that the “Balkanization of trade” 
was his appellation for such regulatory meas- 
ures, he called upon the United States now to 
make every endeavor to “de-Balkanize” itself, 
not alone for its own good but so that a way 
might be pointed for the evolvement of a simi- 
lar sound economic federation in Europe. 


——_e— > —___ 


NAMED REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


J. S. Allen In Charge of F. S. C. C. Food 
Stamp Plan In South 


Washington, D. C.—The Department of Ag- 
riculture announced recently the appointment 
of James S. Allen, of Austin, Texas, as Region- 
al Director of the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, to be in charge of the Food 
Stamp Plan in the South. 

Since April, 1939, Mr. Allen has been serv- 
ing as assistant to the president of the ‘ederal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation and_ has 
been in immediate charge of the Food Stamp 
Program. In this capacity, he supervised the 
installation of the plan in the experimental 
cities, including Rochester, N. Y., as well as in 
a number of the cities subsequenily selected for 
the program. 

Mr. Allen will have headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas, for supervision of the gradual expansion 
of the Food Stamp Plan in the Southern Re- 
gion. Birmingham, Ala.; Shawnee, Okla; 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Little Rock, Ark.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; and Macon, Ga., are the cities in 
the Southern Region which have been selected 
so far for the operation of the Food Stamp 









































Plan. Numerous requests have been received 
for extension of the program to other com- 
munities. 






MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 








New York, N. Y., 
erage sales of fluid milk during November con- 


December 22.—Daily av- 





tinued their upward trend, increasing 0.78 per 





cent over the same month a year ago, accord- 





ing to reports from leading distributors in 1% 
markets to the Milk Industry Foundation. 

In November daily average totaled 
6,567,880 quarts compared with 6,517,268 quarts 
in November, 1938. This is the ninth consect- 
tive month in which daily average sales have 
increased over the corresponding months of 
1938. 

Employment decreased 0.36 per cent com- 
pared with the same period last year and pay- 
rolls increased 0.94 per cent from November, 
1938. 






sales 













— oe 
ORANGE JUICE FOR CATTLE 


Oranges not good enough for market aft 
being used as silage for feeding beef and dairy 
cattle in Southern California. Orange-beaf 
straw silage can be fed to steers with fine re 
sults, stockmen report. , 
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Eastern Milk Markets 


York Return Holds Up 


Position 





November New 
But 
Under Mounting Surplus Flow 





Recent Weakening 








recently 





The announced uniform producer 
price for November milk of $2.28 per 100 Ibs. 
for the 3.5 per cent butterfat product received 
fom New York milk shed 
handler’s plants in the 201 zone from 
New York City represents a gain of lc over the 
October return under the 







dairy farmers at 





-210 mile 






federal-state orders, 
and an increase of 18c over the for Nov- 
ember, 1938. 





» price 






the 
issue of 





noted 
Adminis- 
that the 
ised by 3c 
through collections from handlers on past due 


In announcing which 


week's 


return, was 





in last the 
trator E. M. pointed out 


October price this year had been ra 


REVIEW, 





Harmon 
















accounts, while the November price was built 


up by only about %c from such collections. 


Breakdown of the Report 


slight gain over Octo- 
ber in the percentage of the month’s total flow 
Classes I and II-A. However, Mr. 
Harmon reported that the volume of milk in- 
cluded in the November 
was 31,486,138 Ibs. less than that for the previ- 
but 25,683,680 lbs. 
milk 
1938 computation. 


His figures showed a 
utilized in 


price computation for 







ous month, greater than the 
involved in the 

The amount reported by 
handlers as having been used during the 30 days 
in November for Class I, or fluid, milk purposes, 
was 11,411,642 Ibs. 
the 31 


amount of 


amount of November, 












less than that reported for 
October, but in line 
used Class | 


days in 


milk 


with the 





for purposes a 












year ago. 
The November uniform price of $2.28 under 
the Federal-State orders is based upon a Class 
I price of $2.82 per 100 lbs., a Class II-A price 
of $1.90 per 100 Ibs., and the 
for the other seven classification : 
Class II-B, $1.91; 
II-B, $1.595; 
Ill-D, $1.170; 
IV-B, $1.225. 


following 
Class 
Class III-A, $1.591; 

Class III-C, $1.195; 
Class IV-A, $1.095; 


prices 
II-B, 
Class 
Class 
and Class 






















Total Volume and Value 


that the total 
computation of 
336,- 
based 


Mr. Harmon’s report shows 
amount of milk included 


the uniform 







in the 


for November 






price 
The net value of 


was 
this milk, 
on its use in the nine classes established by the 
orders, was $7,884,369.3 t of 
there had to be deducted 
ket service « 


179,773 Ibs. 










this 
99,908.68 


amount 
for mar- 
laims by handlers and for payments 
t0 cooperatives as provided for by the orders, 
leaving a balance of $7,614,460.66. 








Claims filed by handlers for market service 
Payments amount to $193,408.86. These pay- 
Ments are provided for in the orders on sur- 





Plus milk moved to manufacturing p!ants when 
fot needed in the market. Actual payments are 
made only after the audit of the books of 
lets making claims. 
total $76,499.82, 







hand- 
Payments to co-operatives 
and are 







made to those 





co- 





Operatives which are determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as meeting certain require- 
ments established by the orders. 

To the $7,614,460.66 was added 


Which represents the 








$196,007.29, 


reserve set 





all of aside 











December, 1939 





last month, plus approximately $22,000 collected 
on old balances and less about $8,000 in under- 
payments to the producer settlement fund by 
handlers for the month of October, making a 
total of $7,810,467.95. From this amount a re- 
serve of $145,569.12 is being held, 
by the orders, 


as required 
to provide against the contin- 
gency of errors in reports and payments or of 
delinquencies in payments by handlers. 


General Position Weaker 


On the merchandising side the situation at 
leading eastern distributing points has lately 
weakened further. Production throughout east- 
ern sheds has lately been coming up at a rather 
faster rate, with total volume over 
the same time last year apparently increasing 
somewhat. Recent 


gains in 


indications of outlets for 


milk and cream in 





fluid channels, while still 
showing a broad movement, have exhibited some 
signs of falling off and the heavier volume of 
surplus over fluid needs has acted as a growing 
burden on the spot position. 


sion to manufactured dairy 


A larger diver- 
products has been 
necessary, much of which has gone into con- 
centrated milk though with a little more butter 


being made in the east. 


Open market fluid cream prices 
widely 


range very 


with a generally lower average. The 
closing position was further unsettled by the 
fact that under the terms of the marketing 
order the Class 2A price will advance 15c to 
$2.05 per 100 lbs. in the effective 
with January Ist. This nominal 
advance of $1.50 per can in cream 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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& DAMROW CAN WASHERS 


’ Damrow Brothers Company 
139 Western Avenue 

I Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

f Without obligation, please send us 

y to handle the ey 

1 cans per day 

’ Average amount of milk aamvel daily... 

_Amount of milk received in flush. 
| Name 


-——— ew we 


literature on 
g Straightline and Rotary Type Can Washer Equipment 





OFF-GRADE 
MILK 





“Leftover Bacteria”... 
The problem of “Gassy or Off-flavor 
Milk” from “Leftover Bacteria” in 
Milk Cans—is a thing of the past in 
Dairies using Damrow Can Washers! 
The Powerful Washing Treatment in 
a Damrow reaches every corner and 
crevice—delivers clean, sweet, sterile 
cans, of lower Bacteria Count, thor- 
oughly DRIED by the Exclusive 
Damrow COLD AIR DRYING. 


Modernize your Can Washing NOW— 
for Cleaner cans and better quality milk 


at lower cost. 





‘DAIRY EQUIPMENT MFRs. 
wisconsin 





State 





LAddress ine 
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Virginia January Meeting 
Varied and Interesting Program Arranged 
For Coming Antiual Convention of State 


Dairy Products Assn. at Roanoke 


On a program designed to be of direct bene- 
fit to members of all phases of the industry, 
speakers of national prominence will appear on 
the scene when the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Virginia Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation new Hotel 
Roanoke, Va., January 9 and 10. The general 
theme of the center around 
merchandising and the production and control 
of quality products. 


convenes at the Roanoke, 


convention will 


After the ysual 
President W. C. Marsh, Staunton Creamery, 
Staunton, will give his report of the activities 


convention preliminaries, 


of the association for the year and his recom- 
mendations for the ensuing year, which will be 
followed by an address entitled “Virginia’s Place 
in the Quality Picture’ by Frank F. Rennie, 
Jr., Manager of the Virginia Dairy Co., Rich- 
mond, and President of the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers. The Tuesday morning 
session will be concluded with a talk by E. B. 
McClain, Accountant, International Association 
of Milk Dealers, entitled “Knowing vs. Guess- 
ing (with Accounting Records).” 


Many Interesting Addresses 


On a featured spot in the afternoon session, 
Milton Hult, President of the National Dairy 
Council, will lead a panel discussion entitled 
“The Dairy Council as an Educational Organ- 
ization” in which several leaders from various 
professions will take part. Other topics to be 
discussed during the session will be “Federal 
Definitions and Standards for Ice Cream” by 
Robert C. Hibben, Executive Secretary, Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufactur- 
ers, and “Quality Production and Control of 
Milk and Cream for Manufacturing Purposes” 
by C. L. Fleshman, dairy manufacturing special- 
ist for the V.P.I. Extension Service. 


The Wednesday morning session will open 
with the showing of a sound slide film entitled 
“What Becomes of the Consumer’s Dollar?,” 
which will be followed by an address by Dr. 
O. E. Reed, Chief, U. S. Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, entitled “New Developments in Dairy 
By-Products.” Another talk, “Nuisance Adver- 
tising and Special Delivery,” by Raymond 
Skinner, Forest Hill Dairy, Memphis, Tenn., 
is expected to create considerable interest. 


Talks scheduled for the closing session are: 
“The Dealer’s Duty in His In- 
dustry,” by C. W. Holdaway, head, V-.P.I. 
dairy department; “The State Milk Commission 
—Its Past and Future,” by its chairman, N. J. 
Webb, Richmond, Va.; and “Some Problems of 
the Butter Industry,” by Dr. N. W. Hepburn, 
executive secretary, American Butter Institute, 
Chicago. 


Stabilizing 


To Stage Ice Cream Clinic 
Considerable interest has been aroused in the 
“Virginia Ice Cream Clinic’. Ice cream manu- 
facturers throughout the state will enter one- 
gailon samples of vanilla to be scored for flavor, 
body and texture, color, sediment and 
down. 


melt- 
The convention members will also have 
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an opportunity to compare their observations 
with those of the judges during the Wednesday 
morning session. J. Hoffman Erb, department 

Ohio State University, 
Columbus, will judge the samples and lead the 
discussion on the clinic. There will also be a 
creamery butter contest in which prizes will be 
offered for the samples having the highest score. 


of dairy technology, 


High point of the social events will be the 
eagerly Wednesday 
evening at which the Hon. James D. Arring- 


awaited annual banquet 
ton, Collins, Miss., philosopher and entertainer, 
will speak. An 
gram is being planned for 
entertainment 


entertainment 
the 

the 
Virginia organization of dairy supply men. 


elaborate pro- 

the 
Cavaliers, a 
The 


Cavaliers will also play an important part in 


ladies by 
committee of 


providing for the entertainment at the dance 
which culminates the convention activities. 
—-¢ a 


CHARGE MILK ORDER VIOLATION 


Officials Start Action To Revoke 
License of Adler Creamery, Inc. 
N. Y—The State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets action here 
December 20th to revoke the milk dealer’s li- 
cense of Adler Creamery, Inc., of New York 
for alleged failure to comply with the federal- 


State 


Albany, 
began 


state milk marketing order government sales 
in the New York Metropolitan area. The cream- 
has up-state plants at Fort Plain and 
Herkimer. 

The department ordered hearings to begin 
January 3rd, The creamery’s license normally 


ery 


would expite March 31. 

Specifically, the Adler concern was charged 
with failing to pay more than $46,000 into the 
market equalization pool for milk handled in 
November and December, 1938, and January, 
1939. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Beginning with January ist, 1940, AMER- 
ICAN EGG & POULTRY REVIEW, AMER- 
ICAN BUTTER REVIEW and AMERICAN 
MILK REVIEW, the three monthly publica- 
tions which are succeeding AMERICAN 
PRODUCE REVIEW will contain statistical 
data only on a monthly basis. 

REVIEW readers who wish to continue to 
secure the full and carefully prepared weekly 
statistical information on butter, eggs and 
dressed poultry, long presented by the URNER- 
BARRY CO., should subscribe as of the first 

: of the year to our SPECIAL WEEKLY RE- 
PORT. Issued every Monday or Tuesday, this 
widely-used report gives the essential factors 
of the statistical position of butter, eggs and 
dressed poultry from week to week and com- 
parisons with recent years, together with brief 
comments on the situation by our market 
experts. 

The subscription price of the SPECIAL 
WEEKLY REPORT is 50c per week, billed 
monthly, or 25.00 per year, payable in 
advance. 

Fill in and mail at once the attached coupon 
for a trial month so that you will receive 
the issue of January 2nd. 








- - © - *« TEAR OFF HERE.- - - - - 
URNER-BARRY CoO. 
173 Chambers St. 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Special Weekly Report 
for the month of January, 1940, billing me 
February ist at the rate of 50c weekly. 


Date 


Signed 


Firm Name 


Address 











Start Survey of D.P.M.A 


Independent Study Seeks Cross-Section of 
Industry Opinion, Criticism and Sug- 
gestions As To Its Operations 

Announcement has been made of the launch. 
ing of a survey among all important 


of the country’s butter manufacturing 
tributing trades to obtain a cross 


elements 
and dis. 
section of 
industry sentiment with respect to the market 
stabilization operations conducted by the Dairy 
Products Marketing Association, Inc., govern 
ment-financed This 
study, now in its preliminary stages, is being 
financed by the D.P.M.A. and conducted by 
Matthew M. the lay 
firm of Wallrich & Aschenbrenner of Shawano, 
Wis, 

Mr. Wallrich 


order to secure an unbiased report by 


cooperative organization 


Wallrich, a member of 


was selected for the job in 
a COM 
petent authority divorced from any direct asso 
ciation with the trade. He enjoys a wide back- 
ground of knowledge of the dairying industry 
obtained through his 
various north central western cooperative and 
independent organizations producing and dis 


tributing milk and its products. 


Mr. Wallrich already has commenced the 
task. He put in the first week at Chicago and 
came on to New York briefly a week ago to 
lay the groundwork for his inquiry here, which 
will get under way immediately after the holi- 


position as attorney for 


day season. 


Industry Gladly Cooperating 

The purpose of the study, requested by many 
prominent groups and approved by Washington 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration author- 
ities and D.P.M.A. officials, is to obtain a clear 
picture of informed industry opinion as to the 
market participation operations already com 
ducted by the D.P.M.A. together with cot 
structive suggestions and recommendations {ot 
alteration or discontinuance of some or all o/ 
its features. 


It is hoped by this means to develop a method 
of governmental participation and aid in coping 
with the problems of marketing butter deemed 
sound by the majority of the industry, and te 
ward whose successful operation the broadest 
possible industry support could be drawn. 

The progress and outcome of the survey wil 
be followed with the closest interest by al 
branches of the in the it 
dustry, both in the interior and at the important 


business. Leaders 
centers of distribution, are gladly proffering 
their fullest cooperation with the investigatio 
and its conductor. 

—__>_- —— 


LEANDER H. WEAVER 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.) — Leander # 
Weaver, 57 years old, for many years operat 
of the L. H. Weaver Dairy, 1934 Madison Ave. 
here, died recently while attending church se 
vices. A native of Noblesville, he had lived 
Kansas for some time as a child, but had beet 
here 41 years. He had been a member of the 
church board for many years. The widow and 


a son survive. 3 
2 


Annandale, Minn.—The Annandale Land 0 


Lakes Creamery Association has installed 4 


cold storage locker room. 
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REVIEW 


A. N. Otis With Merchants 


Bank Official Named Vice-President and 
Treasurer of Old-Established New York 
City Refrigerating Company 


Announcement was made on December 21st 
by the Merchants Refrigerating Co., 17 Varick 
St., of the election of Arthur N. Otis as Vice- 
President and Treasurer. 


Mr. Otis was born in Syracuse, N. Y. After 
graduating from the Carthage, N. Y., high 
school, he spent two years in the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
in 1911 obtained a position as bookkeeper in the 
Merchants Bank and Trust Co., Daytona Beach, 
Fla. During his association with that institu- 
tion, he was steadily advanced in position until 
in 1926 he was elected a vice-president and 
director. 


Since 1930 Mr. Otis has been connected with 
the Irving Trust Co. From 1931 to 1936 he 
was in charge of the company’s branch at 
West Broadway and Chambers St., where he 
developed a wide acquaintance among firms in 
the food and produce district, as well as a com- 
prehensive understanding of the food, poultry, 
butter, egg and produce business, and the stor- 
age of these products. More recently he has 
been head of the Irving’s branch at Forty- 
eighth St. and Rockefeller Plaza. 

Mr. Otis’s resignation from the Irving will 
take effect December 30, and he will assume 
his new duties January 2. 


a —- 


SUCCESSFUL TRADE MEETING 





Local Dairy and Poultry Receivers Inter- 
estingly Discuss Industry Problems 


Upwards of 100 members of the New York 
City dairy and poultry trades and affiliated 
businesses attended on Wednesday evening of 
last week the annual dinner and meeting of 
the New York Butter and Egg Receivers’ As- 
sociation which was staged, commencing at 
6:00 p.m., at the Wool Club, 260 West Broad- 
way. The regular meeting of the wide-awake 
local trade credit organization had been aug- 
mented to embrace a program of formal and 
informal discussion of several of the more press- 
ing problems with which the distributing trades 
are faced. As a matter of fact the formal busi- 
ness meeting of the credit association was sub- 
ordinated to the consideration of general poli- 
cies and practices. 

Charles Deutsch, as chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee, had put together a program 
frame-work which permitted full consideration 
of all the matters up for discussion. Outlining 
the purposes of the meeting, Charles Denisco, 
treasurer of the credit association, hurried 
through the organization’s regular session which 
culminated in the nomination of Sam Baum, 
William Schechter, Harold Burke, Harry Zis- 
kin and Frank Vreeland as members of the 
1940 Board of Governors. 

Mr. Deutsch then was introduced and pre- 
sented an outline of the situation in which the 
industry finds itself with respect to trends in 
the distribution and general economics fields. 

Formal speakers and their subjects were: 
C. L. Poole, “Is Our Exchange Functioning 
Properly”; Frank Underhill, “Can the Pro- 
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curement End of the Business Be Changed”; 
B. N. Butts, Exchange president, “Are Methods 
Now Employed in Quoting Prices Reflecting 
True Values”; Samuel Meierfeld, “Methods of 
Warehousing and Financing the Storage Deal” ; 
and Charles Deutsch, “Are Grades and Inspec- 
tions up to Date and Do They Meet Present 
Day Requirements.” 

There followed extemporaneous remarks on 
various phases of the situation as presented by 
the speakers by C. F. Lynch, John McClay, 
Jr., and Paul R. Dillon, newly-elected president 
of the Exchange for the coming year. 

All those who attended were outspoken in 
hailing the meeting as a highly constructive 
step in the ever-present effort to maintain trade 
and Exchange practices and methods in the 
forefront of proper industry development. Mr. 
Detusch, complimented highly on sponsoring 
the gathering, made the suggestion that more 
frequent similar sessions be held in the future,— 


a proposal which met with wide approval. 
a2 —_ 


AGRICULTURE DEPT. CHANGES 





Edward Small Goes to 
Mars to New York and G. W. Sprague 


Chicago, Bruce 


Joins Farm Credit Administration 


Washington, D. C-—Edward Small, in charge 
of technical supervision of dairy products stan- 
dardization for the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, has been named in charge of the dairy 
and poultry products branch office at Chicago, 
effective Ist, the announced 
last week. Small succeeds G. W. Sprague who 
will be associated with the Division of Coopera- 
tive Research and Service of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Mr. Small is widely known to 


January Service 


members of 
the dairy and poultry industry through his work 
in connection with revision of the U. S. stan- 
dards for quality of creamery butter and with 
the technical supervision of the butter grading 
work. Entering federal service in August, 1927, 
he was assistant in the Chicago office for nearly 
three years. He was later stationed at Phila- 
delphia and more recently at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sprague came with the Department of 
Agriculture in 1928 and for the past two years 
has been in charge of dairy and poultry market 
news at Chicago where he has developed re- 
search investigations of consumer preferences, 
price reporting methods, and of other phases of 
dairy and poultry products marketing. 

Coincident with the transfer of Mr. Small to 
Chicago, Bruce S. Mars transferred 
from Chicago to New York City. At New 
York Mr. Mars will have regional supervision 
of dairy and poultry products grading in the 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington offices, a capacity similar to that in 
which he has served at Chicago for the past 
two years. His duties in the East also will in- 
clude the technical supervision of poultry and 
poultry products grading. Mr. Mars came with 
the Department in June, 1925, but was employed 
in butter grading and administrative work with 
commercial firms from June, 1927, to Novem- 
ber, 1936. 


will be 


————_e—= > e—_—_——_ 


Trenton, Mo.—The Center Milk Products 
Company has purchased the Slater property on 
East Tenth and Grant Sts., and plans to re- 
model the building as a receiving and cooling 
station. 


DEATH OF A. P. RYGER 


Prominent South Dakota Dairy 
Figure Passes At Brookings 





Fiek 





Word reached the Review office last wee 
of the death at Brookings on December 174 
of A. P. Ryger, for many years secretary. 
treasurer of the South Dakota State Dain 
Association. Mr. Ryger succumbed at hi 
Brookings home to pneumonia after an illnes 
of less than a week. 

Funeral services were held from his lat 
residence at 1:30 P.M. on December 20th an 
were continued at two o’clock at the Brooking 
Presbyterian Church. ; 

Mr. Ryger’s sudden death comes as a severe 
shock to a wide circle of friends built up through 
a lifetime of contact and active association with 
the South Dakota dairy industry. He wa 
probably most widely known through his work 
in connection with the State Dairy Association, 
whose headquarters were maintained at the 
South Dakota State College at Brookings. By 
his untiring efforts he maintained this valuable 
organization intact and functioning through 
many critical periods in its existence. Mr, 
Ryger long held the position of State Dairy 
Expert and on the abolition of that post some 
seven years ago he entered the commerciad 
sales field, since maintaining a position as sales 
man for one of the salt manufacturers. 

A son, E. J. Ryger, serves as general mar 
ager of Midwest Producers’ Creameries with 
headquarters at South Bend, Ind. 





ANTI-TRUST ACTION FILED 





Federal Department of Justice Charges 2 
Glass Firms With Monopoly 

Toledo, Ohio.—The Department of Justice 
filed here on December 11th a civil anti-trust 
suit against twelve corporations and 103 im 
dividuals 
glass machinery. 

The suit, based on testimony developed a 
the Temporary National Economic Committee 
investigation into alleged prac- 
tices, seeks to enjoin present alleged practices 

Defendants are Glass (Co, 
Hartford-Empire Co., Corning Works, 
Empire Machinery Co., Hazel-Atlas Glass Co, 
Thatcher Manufacturing Co., Ball Brothers, 
Lynch Corporation, Liberty Glass Co., Glas 
Container Association of America, Inc., Stever 


manufacturing glass containers and 


monopolistic 


Owens-Illinois 


Glass 


son Corp., and Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. 
——__ » — 2 


HARRY CRONK LEAVES BORDEN’S 








It was announced this month that Harr 
A. Cronk has resigned from the board @ 
directors of Borden’s Farm Products Division 


of The Borden Company. The reason given 10 
his resignation was ill health. For thirty-seve 


years Harry Cronk has been asociated witi 
Borden activities. He was elected vice-president 
in charge of production of Borden’s Farm Prot- 
ucts in 1917, becoming president in 1929. He 
resigned the presidency in 1937 to become chaif- 
man of the hoard. 

———— 9a o 


PRINCE NAMED PRESIDENT 





Sterling, Ill—Earl Prince of Sterling has 
been elected president of the National Associ 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers for the com 
ing year. 
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Appraisal of Paper Container Continues 


Considerable Conflié& in Analyses of Results to Date in Two-Quart Paper Package 
Addition to the Metropolitan Area Home Delivery Service 


November intro- 


containers for 


OLLOWING 
two-quart paper 
normally on an every- 


the early 
duction of 
home milk delivery, 
basis, at a price reduction of 1% 
cents per quart in New York City by three 
major milk distributors, the eyes of the nation’s 
milk dealers and allied trades became focused 
on the innovation. The Review has previously 
surveyed the results of the first few weeks of 
operations, and herewith we bring the analysis up 
to date so far as possible. Naturally there are 


other-day 


system of 


many complex angles to this new 
milk distribution. 

According to the statements from the dis- 
tributors involved, results achieved so far 


through the sale in the new packages indicate a 
constantly growing acceptance of 
milk in the paper containers under the price 
saving afforded. Borden’s Farm Products Divi- 
sion and Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., introducing the 
paper packages on about oné hundred routes 
each, added them progressively to more routes 
until they are being sold on 1,200 
routes of these two firms at the latter part of 
December. The M. H. Renken Dairy Co. in 
Brooklyn is also selling milk in the new con- 
tainers on a number of their routes. 


consumer 


close to 


It is reported that on some routes first to 
introduce the two-quart paper containers more 
than 50 per cent conversions from glass bottles 
to paper were made during the first month. 
The milk company officials involved expressed 
satisfaction with the rate of public acceptance 


accorded the paper containers so far. Claims 
for increased sales were also made. 
While the two-quart paper packages thus 


appear to be making substantial inroads on the 
use of glass milk bottles at the present time, 
that fact does not mean that milk dealers ad- 
verse to milk in paper, and 
glass bottle manufacturers are sitting idly by 
“taking it on the chin.” 


equipment firms, 


and 

Reports are current that at least one bottle 
washing machine perfecting a 
washer that will accommodate glass milk bot- 
tles in size from half-pints to two quarts. Milk 
bottle manufacturers are reported to be de- 
veloping new light-weight quart glass bottles, 
and two quart bottles that will take up not 
much more refrigerator space than the present 
one quart bottle are now in process of test 
operations in some localities. 


company is 


Thus there may be in the offing an economic 
battle between milk in glass bottles, featuring 
every-other-day delivery, and milk in paper 
containers with the same frequency in service. 
At the present time milk is being sold in two 
quart glass containers on the Pacific Coast, 
St. Louis, and to some degree in Chicago. 


Dealers Enumerate Savings 


Differences of opinion continue as to how 
the claimed economy is made possible by use of 
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the two-quart containers. According to 
Edward Fisher Brown, executive vice-president 
of Milk Research Council, Inc., 


largely by 


paper 


consumer sSav- 


ings are effected cost savings due 


directly to the paper packages. In a recent 


news release, making public the results of a 


test conducted by a large company in an out- 
lying county where the containers were on trial 
prior to their introduction to the metropolitan 


area, he said: 


“Results of these tests amply discredit the 
various theories offered as to the effect of the 
new milk containers on labor. As it happens, 
there is no need for theorizing. There are facts 
available, facts which show that the consumet 
savings were effected not by reduction of milk 
company employees and not by lower farmer 
prices, but by wiping out certain distribution 
previously imposed on the companies by 
the old method. 

“These 


ands of 


costs 


saved, consisted of thous 
bottles .each day; the 
and steam to ster- 


costs, now 
lost or broken 
need for water and caustics 
ilize bottles; the hours needed to pick up and 
return empty bottles; the gasoline and oil re- 
quired to carry a vehicle load that was 55 per 
cent glass bottles and cases and only 45 per cent 
milk; and the ice necessary to keep glass bottles 
cold. These and other costly items amounted 
to about 1% cents a quart, which savings have 
heen passed on by the companies to the con- 
sumers using the new container. And the new 
delivery system is not only a boon to the con- 


sumer, but also to labor. 
“Highlights of test finding are: 
“1. Routemen had fewer daily stops to make. 
“2. Routemen had about 50 per cent less 
weight to lift and handle. 
“3. Customers increased. Routemen sold 


more milk and earned greater commissions. 

“4. Routemen had no empty bottles to pick 
up and return. 

“5. Personnel was not reduced. 

“In no case, Mr. Brown emphasized, “have 
the new containers resulted in any lower pay 
to labor or to the farmer, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that if the trend toward 
greater consumption which is revealed in a 
test of a small area is demonstrated also in the 
Metropolitan area, that additional benefits will 
accrue to the public.” 

On the other hand, there are those who still 
contend that the potential savings are due more 
to the every-other-day delivery feature than to 
cost savings due to inherent advantages of paper 
over glass. It will take time and elaborate cost 
studies before definite conclusions may be form- 


ed in regard to all of the factors involved. 


Survey Results Released 


From publicity agent Steve Hannagan in 
New York City a release has just been re- 
ceived at the Review office giving the results of 
a survey made by the Market Research Cor- 
poration, at the instigation of an undisclosed 
advertising agency. in major part, 
is as follow: 


The release, 


_ “Housewives in Brooklyn, N. Y., where a 
vigorous attempt has been made to supplant 















glass milk bottles with two-quart paper con- 
tainers, still prefer to go the ‘milky way’ in 
glass bottles. The great majority have not 
accepted the system whereby the two-quart 
containers would be delivered to their homes 
every other day, as contrasted with the quart 
bottles each morning. 

“A poll of more than four thousand house- 


wives in Brooklyn shows a tendency to dislike 
all the important features of the new plan—the 
paper container, the two-quart size, the every- 
other-day delivery. The system has been of- 
fered widely in some parts of Brooklyn, but 
only one out of five women are using it. Even 
those using it are far from satisfied. Some of 
them say they have stopped the system already 


and others expect to do so. * * 
“That the glass bottle still held the favor 


of housewives by a margin of almost two to one 
was made known following a searching survey 
conducted by the Market Research Corporation 
of America, the findings of which have just 
been announced. 

“The survey carried trained interviewers into 
4,087 homes in sections of Brooklyn where the 
new system of delivery was already in opera- 
tion. Inasmuch as this large number of inter- 
views was well distributed over Bay Ridge, 
Flatbush, Park Slope, Brooklyn Heights, Red 
Hook and Williamsburgh, the sample gives a 
picture of the various economic levels and liv- 
ing habits of the 616,875 families in this borough. 

“The problem studied was: Under the condi- 
tions of this delivery system, do people prefer 
to get their milk in glass bottles or paper con- 
tainers? 

“Of the 4,087 women interviewed in person, 
2,710—two-thirds of al! those questioned—had 
been offered the milk deliveries under the two- 
quart paper container system. Of these, it was 
revealed, only 839, less than one out of every 
three, were availing themselves of it. And, 
even in the group of acceptors, the survey show 
ed that 35 per cent would still prefer to get 
their milk in glass bottles. A total of 1,871 
women—69 per cent—said they had not accept- 
ed the plan. 

“There was a general tendency noted that 
the women preferred glass over paper con- 
tainers, but the factor of every-other-day de- 
livery also entered into the non-acceptance of 
the system. 

“Women with babies emphasized repeatedly 
that they would buy baby’s milk only in glass 
bottles. 

Glass Said To Be Preferred 

“In the group of 4,087, the 

tabulated as follows: 


preferences were 
“Glass was preferred by 2,329; 1,291 said 
they wanted the paper containers; 431 hadn't 
made up their minds on the question, and 36 
did not answer. This gave glass a voting su- 
periority of 57 per cent, as against the 32 per- 
cent who favored paper. 

“However, if the price and delivery factors 
were removed—the milk companies had am- 
nounced a saving of three cents on each half 
gallon paper container of milk—210 more of 
the group said they would swing over to the 
glass advocates. This would give glass the 
vote by 62 per cent. 

“These housewives, accustomed to the daily 
visits of the milkman to their homes with fresh 
milk, were asked their attitude on every-other- 
day delivery. They also voted strongly against 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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New Borden Officials 


William Callan and Arthur W. Ramsdell 
Named Vice-Presidents—Company’s 


1939 Dividends Equal 1938 


The Board of Directors of The Borden Co., 
meeting November 28th, approved the final 
dividend for 1939 in the amount of 50 cents per 
share of common stock. This 
paid on December 20th to stockholders of 
record as of December 8th. Three previous 
interim dividends of 30 cents each have been 
paid by the company this year. The dividends 
for 1939 will total $1.40 per share, which is 
the same as those paid in 1938 by The Borden 
Co. 


At the meeting the Board elected 
Arthur W. Ramsdell vice-president in charge 
of sales of evaporated, condensed and malted 
milk, cheese, mince meat, and caramels and 
William Callan vice-president in charge of 
casein, adhesives prescription products 
divisions. 


dividend was 


same 


and 


William Callan Arthur W. Kamsdell 


Mr. Callan is director of scientific research 
for Borden and president of two of its divi- 
sions, the Casein Co. of America and the Na- 


tional Milk Sugar Co. 


3orn in Philadelphia in 1878, Mr. Callan 
was schooled in Detroit and obtained his A.B. 
degree in the University of Michigan. 

Prior to his association with The Borden 
Co., Mr. Callan was connected with the Central 
Manufacturing Co. of Cincinnati, the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Corporation, H. J. Baker 
& Bro., the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., and 
the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

In 1927, Mr. Callan became assistant to 
George J. Gillespie, president of the Casein 
Co. of America, of which the Casein Manu- 
facturing Co., the Dry Milk Co. and the Na- 
tional Milk Sugar Co. were units. Mr. Callan 
was made president of these units, and now is 
president of the Casein Co. of America and 
the National Milk Sugar Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Ramsdell has had an extensive career 
in merchandising, advertising, publishing and 
other fields, and has lectured widely in the 
United States and Canada on business. 

Mr. Ramsdell was born in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1889. At an early age he devised a cost 
system and later, moving to the Pacific Coast, 
he developed a single shoe store into a chain. 
Turning to farming, he operated a ranch in 
the Sacramento Valley and also managed a 
fruit packing establishment. 


In 1916 he transferred to another field as 
a junior salesman for the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., and a year and a half later, in 


December, 1939 


1918, he was called to the head office in Detroit 


to take charge of sales training and sales 
promotion. 
Mr. Ramsdell turned in 1922 to the adver- 


tising agency business as director of marketing 
and research in Detroit and New York City. 
Later he became a consultant on merchandis- 
ing, his services being engaged by a number 
of outstanding corporations. 

He was brought to The Borden Co. Novem- 
ber 1, 1937, as assistant to the executive vice- 
president, and was made Director of Sales on 
March 1, 1938. 


———=-  —__ 


CALLS FOR MILK INQUIRY 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.)—In the face of a 
1-cent a-bottle “emergency increase” in the price 
of milk in this area, the Indianapolis Federa- 


tion of Civic Clubs has named a committee of 
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six attorneys to determine whether the milk 
price is “controlled by distributors” in a con- 
spiracy to violate the Sherman anti-trust law. 
The committee was instructed to begin the in- 
vestigation immediately. The first report will 
be made at a Federation meeting to be held 
January 26 and at that time will be instructed 
to turn over any evidence of alleged violation 
of the anti-trust laws to the Federal authorities. 
also named a committee to 
make a thorough study of the proposed City 
Board of Health milk control ordinance, now 
pending before the City Council. Dr. Walter 
Hemphill, city councilman and a delegate 
of the informed 
by Dr. Herman G. Morgan, secretary of the 
health board, that the ordinance is necessary 
is believed that the 
will not be continued 


The Federation 
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Federation, said he has been 


for enactment because it 
law 


by the 1941 Legislature. 


state milk control 





OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
JOHNSON CREEK, WIS. 





A Successful Pennsylvania Concern 


Williamsport Milk Products Co. Finds Road Stands and Retail Stores Aid Materially 


In Building Volume—Organization Smoothly Working 


of the Williamsport Milk Products Com- 

pany, Williamsport, Pa., he stated that 
their steadily increasing milk and ice cream 
business was due in some measure to roadside 
stands and retail stores which they have been 
installing the past few years. 


[or tne a recent visit with J. Lee Miller 


Two stands identical with the one shown 
herewith are located on different main highways 
leading into Williamsport. Last year one of 


J. Lee Miller 


these stands, due to its heavy patronage, was 
kept open until Thanksgiving. Milk, ice cream, 
two different soft drinks and candies are the 
main items sold in these stores. 


The Williamsport Milk Products Plant, while 
located in a residential district, does not meet 
with any opposition from the neighbors due to 
excessive noise during the early morning hours. 
A really friendly relationship exists between the 
people who live around this dairy and the dairy 
officials and employees. The same sort of 
friendly spirit exists between employees and 
the executive officers of this dairy. 


Splendid Organization Spirit 


It is no uncommon sight to find groups of 
employees in the dairy store at the plant dis- 
cussing informally various problems associated 
with the business. This may be due in no small 
measure to the friendly, democratic dispositions 
of John H. Hurr, president, L. M. Hortrock, 
vice-president, and J. Lee Miller, treasurer. 
Friendliness sems to be a key-note with the 
personnel of this organization. 


This is illustrated by an incident related by 
Mr. Miller. He told about the experience of 
one of his route men. After the usual solicita- 
tions, a certain family on this driver’s route 
could not be obtained as a customer. However, 
without pressing further for the business the 
driver showed his usual courtesy and friendli- 
ness. One day the lady of the house approached 
the driver and frankly told him that even 
though she had not patronized him she admired 
his friendly attitude and would like him to 
begin serving her with milk and other dairy 
products. “Courtesy Pays” is a slogan well 
practised by the sales force of this company. 


130 


The Delivery Problems 


Speaking on the angle of horses vs. motorized 
delivery of milk, J. Lee Miller told of an 
occurence at a Milk Control Board meeting. 
When the new regulatory measures were out- 
lined, another milk dealer stated “If these things 
keep up to increase our costs, I will be forced 
to go back on horse delivery”. Miller retorted, 
“ thought you were one of the fellows that 
went from horses to motorized delivery to effect 
economy? Now how can you say that you 
contemplate going back to horses to operate 
more economically?” The cost question between 
horse-drawn delivery and motorized seems to 
be yet unsettled. 


The Horse’s Sentimental Appeal 


Some time ago two of this dairy’s horses 
were used to drive a big float in a parade. On 
a downgrade the driver lost control of the float 
and the team, the horses finally plunging 
through a narrow doorway into a store. Both 
were injured, but one more severely than the 
other. Following this incident there were many 
telephone calls and letters to the company, in- 
quiring as to the injuries suffered by the horses. 
Fortunately, the veterinarian who was called 
had stated that the horses would recover, and 
when the telephone callers were so advised 
they were delighted to hear the news. Both 
horses are still serving on their milk routes. 


These two incidents are cited to show that 
in this motorized age there is still considerable 
sentiment for man’s most useful animal, who 


urr’s| 


¥ CUP 


Hurr’s Roadside Dairy Cup 


“pulls” for business in more ways than one. 
Dairy firms seem to be providing nearly’ the 
last stand for the horse on city streets. Officials 
of the Williamsport Milk Products Company 
appreciate the friendly sentiment that exists 
towards a horse, and they are loathe to dispense 
with them. 


——— «— 2 


NEW MILK PRODUCTS PLANT 


Endicott, N. ¥Y.—The Magic Ice and Milk 
Co. has awarded contracts for construction of 
an addition to its milk products plant to cost 
$40,000 or more with equipment. 


CONSIDER MILK PRICE CHANGES 


Indiana Control Board Weighs Drastic 
Revision In Marketing Methods 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.)—Drastic changes 
in the Indianapolis milk marketing methods, 
with possible price reductions, may result from 
recent public hearings conducted by the State 
Milk Control Board, it has been learned. 

Board members have under consideration two 
proposals for revising present methods. One 
is to return to open competitive prices to re 
place the present uniform prices fixed by the 
board, and the other is a sliding scale price 
(fixed by the board) which would provide re 
duced costs for more than one-quart-a-day milk 
consumers. 

Under the first plan the board would fix a 
price which milk distributors would pay dairy 
farmers for their product and then permit the 
dealers to establish their own retail prices. The 
result, it was pointed out, would be open com- 
petition and the dealers could “fight it out” 
for customers. 

The second plan, providing for a_ sliding 
scale, would provide a reduced price for larger 
consumers. Under this proposal families that 
use two, three or more quarts a day would 
receive a lower price for the additional bottles 
of milk. This plan is in operation in several 
other large city markets outside of Indiana 
In addition to the reduction to larger consum- 
ers, another differential—one for stores oper 
ating on a cash and carry basis—also is being 
discussed. 

—— -«—« 


A NEW BOOK 


“How To Buy, Sell and Burn Coal,” By 
Thomas A. Marsh, Lately Issued 

Thomas A. Marsh, author of new book a 
coal is known and recognized as an authority o 
coal, fuels, furnaces, stokers and combustion. 
His broad experience embraces actual tests and 
operation as well as design of practically al 
types of fuel burning equipment irom central 
station equipment to small domestic units. He 
has been granted numerous patents on stoker 
design and has contributed much to the present 
literature on combustion. 

Mr. Marsh tells in clear and non-technical 
language, giving examples and reasons: 

“How To Select Coal For Manufacturing 
Plants, For Commercial Heating Plants and 
even for Residential Use; How to Cut Fud 
Bills, Stop Smoke, Increase Efficiency, Increase 
Steam Output, Size Stoker Coal, ‘Read Fires, 
‘Shoot Trouble’ on Coal and Stokers.” 

One section is a complete schematic analysis 
of causes and remedies of scores of fuel burning 
difficulties, of great value to service engineets 
on fuels or stokers or as a manual for operating 
engineers. ; 

“This book is a valuable aid to buyers of coal 
for actual usage or for resale. Anyone havitg 
to do with actual coal burning or stokers wil 
naturaly use it for reference on service, ‘trouble 
shooting’ and combustion work.” 

This book, paper bound is sold at $1.00 pe 
copy and may be ordered through this 
publication. 

— Oe 


MILK CO. EXECUTIVES ADVANCED 


Portland, Ore—S. S. Wilcox, for many yeais 
sales manager for the Riverview-Damascs 
Milk Co. here, has been named assistant generd 
manager of the company. He is succeeded # 
sales manager by Henry Zenger, who has be@ 
his assistant. 
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National Dairy Union 
Decision to Continue Operations of the 
Organization Reached At the Recent 
Annual Meeting At Chicago 


The National Dairy Union will continue to 
function as a leading unit in the defense which 
the dairy industry offers from oleomargarine 


and other imitation or substitute milk products. 


Action to this effect was taken in Chicago, 
December 5th, at the organization’s annual 
meeting. Officials were prompted in their action 
by the knowledge that the Union has had long 
recognition as the outstanding defense organiza- 
tion of the industry. 


While many other state and national associa- 
tions are now in position to act on issues in- 
yolving oleomargarine and similar products, 
numerous creamery units and butter distributors 
are without adequate representation along this 
line and it was deemed advisable to keep the 
Dairy Union alive for prompt action in the 
event of emergencies. 


Pointing out that the National Dairy Union 
has not lost a major battle in defense of exist- 
ing protective oleomargarine legislation in more 
than thirty-five years, President C. M. Reeve, 
of Keosauqua, Iowa, said that continued efforts 
to tear down the legal safeguards thrown 
around butter and other manufactured dairy 
products may be expected. 


A. M. Loomis, veteran secretary of the Dairy 
Union, was not present for the annua! meeting. 
In poor health for some months, Mr. Loomis 
recently entered Washington Sanitarium, Tak- 
oma Park, Md. 


Pay Tribute to A. M. Loomis 


Recognizing that the present state of Mr. 
Loomis’ health and the declining rate of mem- 
bership support made continuance of past ad- 
ministrative arrangements impractical, directors 
voted to close the Washington office of the 
National Dairy Union, effective December 31, 
1939, 

In tribute to the long and devoted service 
Mr. Loomis has rendered the industry in his 
work with the National Dairy Union, his re- 
tention as Honorary Secretary was uwnani- 
mously voted. A telegram expressing industry 
gratitude and the wish for his early recovery 
was dispatched to Mr. Loomis. 

Until other arrangements are developed, it 
was directed that membership activities of the 
National Dairy Union be centered in the office 
of the treasurer, C. S. Paton, 110 N. Franklin 
St, Chicago, Ill. 

The Union, in recent years, has confined 
activities largely to issues involving national 
legislation and enforcement, officers of the or- 
ganization point out. Federal tax requirements 
for the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine 
are subjected to an unceasing barrage of propo- 
ganda, particularly in Southern states. More 
recently, oleomargarine has been brought prom- 
inently into the state trade barrier issue al- 
though dairy people deny that it is properly 
Classified under that heading. 


Oleo Tax Laws Face Fight 
In southern states the National Cotton Coun- 
cil is agitating against oleomargarine tax laws, 


December, 1939 


XM 


and has become especially critical of the Wis- 
consin law. Threats of boycotts against Wis- 
consin products come frequently from Southern 
states where the Association Southern Com- 
misioners of Agriculture have taken a stand 
against oleomargarine taxes. 


Under the new federal food and drug law, 
oleomargarine manufacturers have been granted 
two years in which to develop official standards 
in connection with labeling requirements. De- 
velopments in this field will merit the close 
scrutiny of dairy interests, Dairy Union officials 
point out. 


C. M. Reeve, South Iowa Cooperative Cream- 
ery Association, Keosauqua, 


Iowa, was re- 
elected president of the organization. Other 
officers named are C. L. Stahl, Charlottsville, 


Va., Vice-President; A. M. Loomis, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Honorary Secretary; C. S. Patton, 
Chicago, Treasurer. 





Directors are: C. S. Horn, Hay Springs, 
Neb.; M. E. McMurray, Fort Worth, Texas; 





























C. M. Reeve, Keosauqua, Iowa; C. L. Stahl, 
Charlottsville, Va.; H. C. Hanson, Lansing, 
Mich.; W. B. Combs, St. Paul, Minn.; J. C. 











Mt. 
Frankfort, 


Norgaard, Superior, Neb.; R. M. Jewell, 
Vernon, Ohio; and Gus Schlosser, 
Ind. 
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NEW INCORPORATION 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.)—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed with the Indiana Sec- 
retary of State by the Milk Cooling System, 
Inc., Brookville, Ind., formed to manufacture 
and deal in machinery designed for milk cool- 
ing. The corporation has 2,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock valued at $25 a share par value and 
the incorporators are R. R. Butts, C. P. Roberts 
and G. E. Rogers. 
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MILK CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


Vacuum Pans and Hotwells 
Single and Double Effect Tubular Evaporators 


High Temperature Cream Pasteurizers 


SPRAY PROCESS MILK DRIERS 


CAPABLY ENGINEERED — CAREFULLY BUILT 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 
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Dipper Strainer—Flaky Milk 
Question :— 

“Recently our milk inspector has been tell- 
ing us about the use of what he calls a strainer 
dipper. He says it will detect mastitis milk, 
dirt, and flaky milk. Will you kindly give us 
some information on the subject?—R. M., 
Pennsylvania.” 


Answer :— 


Within the last four or five years, the dipper 
strainer has been developed and used on the 
receiving platforms in milk plants and factories 
of one kind or another. The dipper strainer in 
general is merely a long handled dipper with 
a fine mesh screen as a bottom rather than a 
solid bottom. The dipper strainer is used by 
lowering the dipper to the bottom of the can of 
milk, then as the dipper is removed from the 
can, the milk above the dipper as the latter is 
pulled up through the milk must pass through 
the strainer so any particles of material of one 
kind or another will be caught on the strainer 
bottom. 


The material which is caught on the strainer 
will be dirt or feed of one kind or another and 
the flakes of curd or fat. The dirt or feed can 
be detected very easily. Sometimes, however, 
it may be a little difficult when examining the 
dipper strainer to say correctly whether the 
flakes are curd or fat. If the strainer is low- 
ered just far enough into warm water to cover 
the flakes, one can then easily decide whether 
or not the flakes are curd or fat. The fat flakes 
will melt in the warm water while the curd 
flakes will not. 


The curd flakes are caused by gargety milk 
and/or milk from some stripper or fresh cows 
being put into the cans to be shipped. The fat 
flakes may be caused by one or more poor 
practices followed in handling the milk on the 
farm. In most cases when a dairyman’s milk 
shows flakiness, he is innocent of what he has 
done wrong. Probably some of the commonest 
causes for fat flakes are: (1) slow cooling, 
(2) poor cooling, (3) mixing of night’s and 
morning’s milk without immediately cooling 
the mixture, and (4) frozen milk. Some in- 
spectors have found that dirty utensils or equip- 
ment occasionally cause flaky milk; newly 
tinned or soldered cans, unless well washed 
and scrubbed, may also cause flakes. 


Fat flakes will usually form if milk is air 
cooled, almost regardless of the temperature 
of that air. If a full can of milk is cooled in a 
tank with water coming only part way up on 
the can, the milk above the 


water cools so 
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slowly that the fat will tend to run together 
and when finally cooled will show flakiness. 
There are also a few cases reported where the 
dairyman, after straining his night’s milk and 
setting it in the vat, will set his strainer on 
an empty can which he expects to fill in the 
morning, and allows this strainer to drain all 
night. This has been reported to cause the fat 
flakes. In cold weather if the cream 
freezes on the shoulders and necks of the cans, 


to form 


thawing that with hot water poured on to the 
cans before they leave the farm will also cause 
fat flakes. In the colder months of the year, 
the uncooled morning’s milk in partly filled cans 
en route to the plant may churn and this churn- 
ed fat will show as flakes. 

Curd flakes are undesirable in fluid milk if 
Fat flakes 
are not harmful to a bottle of 
milk other than contributing to the formation 


milk consumption is to be increased. 
in themselves 


of a cream plug which is not looked upon as 
normal by the average consumer. To the plant 
operator, fat flakes because 
their presence shows the milk was not properly 
handled before delivery. As a rule, the better 
dairymen deliver very little milk that shows 
flakiness of any kind. 

I hope I you information 
you want, but, if not, do not hesitate to write 
again. 


are undesirable 


have given the 


Keeping Quality of Cream Made From 
Short-Time High-Temperature 
Pasteurized Milk 

Question :— 

“T wonder if you would be so kind as to 
assist us with another of our problems? Our 
bottling cream has an extremely low keeping 
quality, than 48 
And it seems to be due to a deteriora- 


spoiling sometimes in less 
hours. 
tion of the butterfat rather than development 
of acidity. 

“The milk is pasteurized before separating 
at 174 deg. F. with a short-time pasteurizer. 
The accomplished by setting the 
cream into the milk storage room, lacking room 


cooling is 


and facilities for more efficient cooling. 

“We have reports from other dairies which 
also have ————— pasteurizers that they also 
have 
their 


difficulties with the keeping quality of 
cream. 

“T wonder what your experience has been 
along this line. Any elucidation will be greatly 


appreciated.—A. F., Pennsylvania.” 


Answer:— 


From your letter, I imagine your difficulty 
with the cream is arising from the fact that 


PROB 


BY 
Industry, 
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you are using a rather high pasteurizing tem- 
perature and are doing a very slow job of 
cooling. 

If I were faced with the problem with which 
you are faced, I would first continue pasteuriz- 
ing the milk and separating it as you are at 
the present time. I would by all means provide 
a method for really cooling the cream. That 
might be done in one of several ways. The 2- 
foot, 16 tube coolers hooked up with either 
brine or sweet water, preferably sweet water 
in this case, will get the temperature of the 
cream near 40 deg. immediately. Another 
method with which you are no doubt also 
familiar is to place the cream immediately after 
separation into a vat or tank containing ice 
and water. 


Regardless of the temperature at which either 
milk or cream is pasteurized, all the bacteria 
are not killed and, therefore, if the cream is 
not cooled as quickly as possible those organ- 
isms which survive the heat treatment are going 
to grow rapidly if the temperature of the fin- 
ished product is not gotten below 50 deg. F. 
within 1 to 1% hours after pasteurizing or 
separating. 


I have never done any work attempting to 
learn the rate at which cream cools, but from 
our experiments with milk I am sure that a 
40-quart can of cream put into an ordinary 
walk-in cooler at a temperature near 32 deg. 
will not cool to 50 deg. in less than 10 or 12 
hours or more. Bacteria in a product handled 
in this way will grow extremely rapidly. | 
am, of course, assuming in this case that the 
milk was separated at a temperature of 80 or 
90 deg. F. and that the cream went into the 
cooler at that temperature. The cooling then 
is the first thing which should be taken care 
of. This, I am sure, will solve part of your 
difficulty. 


As I see the problem of choosing a pasteur- 
izing temperature, I would prefer using a lower 
temperature than 174 deg. Maybe after having 
done some actual work on the problem, I will 
change my mind, but at present I feel that 174 
deg. is too high because theoretically it should 
make a thinner bodied cream than will lowef 
temperatures of pasteurization. One hundred 
seventy-four degrees will kill all the lactic acid 
producing bacteria normally found in milk, 9 
will leave only those organisms which can with- 
stand such high temperatures. In most, if not 
all, cases such heat-resisting bacteria will caus 
decomposition of the protein. If the quality of 
the milk is such that a very high temperature 
must be used in order to have the finished prot 
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uct meet the health regulations, then I would 
say that reducing the temperature is not a good 
thing. I would, however, under these conditions 
start checking on the raw milk supply to see 
if it could not be improved sufficiently so that 
a lower temperature of pasteurization can be 
used. 


In your letter you state that it seems to you 
the poorer quality of the cream is due to the 
detericration of the fat rather than the develop- 
ment of acidity. The protein-digesting bacteria 
do not produce much, if any, acidity but many 
of them do not attack the fat. It is true that 
some of these bacteria do break down the fat, 
and flavors. I 
think it is generally accepted that milk pasteur- 
ized at high temperatures does have a rather 
peculiar, might one say burned, protein odor 
immediately after After the 
milk stands for merely minutes, this odor and 
flavor diminishes. Whether on separating such 
milk the flavor will go with the fat into the 
cream is a problem which I cannot answer at 


viving disagreeable odors 


pasteurization. 


present. 


I should be glad to have you give me a little 
more detail as to your processing procedures 
if my suggestions do not work into your 


methods. 


I hope you will always feel free to write any 
time we can be of service. 

Increasing Viscosity of Cream 
Question :— 

“We separate about 15 to 25 cans of milk a 
lay. The milk is pasteurized and separated 
immediately at about 100 to 120 deg. The cream 
water to cool. 
We have relatively few complaints on our cream 
but every so often a customer will say that our 
cream doesn’t look as rich as one of our com- 


is run into cans and set in ice 


We have the same test that most of 
the other milkmen in ——— 


petitors. 


Is there 
any way that we can get heavier cream? We 
would rather not put any more fat into it than 
we have to because we feel it is as rich as the 
other cream in our city. I would be very grate- 
ful if you can give me any help.—E. W. S 
Canada.” 


— have. 








Answer :— 


The first thing I would suggest for increas- 
ing the viscosity of the cream which you are 
handling is to cool the pasteurized milk to a 
temperature of about 70 to 75 deg. before sep- 
aration. We have used such temperatures and 
have found that the viscosity is better. I have 
been told that a few milk distributors in the 
northeastern United States 
low as 65 deg. with good success. The cream 
which is separated from colder milk will be 
ticher in fat than that from warmer milk, un- 
less the separator is adjusted for separating 
the colder milk. The increase in viscosity or 
body of the cream is brought about by separat- 
ing at lower temperatures, even though the 
separator is set to give the same fat content 
of cream. 


separate milk as 


Another method which has been used very 
Successfully for viscosity of 
cream made from pasteurized milk is to cool 
the pasteurized milk to at least 50 deg. F. or 
below and hold that milk at that temperature 


lor 2 or more hours. 


increasing the 


The milk is then warmed 
‘0 approximately 80 to 84 deg. and separated. 
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The milk separated at 80 deg. will give a 
heavier body than the milk 
higher temperature. In 


separated at a 
if the 
body of the cream is too heavy when separat- 


ing your particular milk at 80 deg., 


other words, 
merely in- 
crease the separating temperature by 1 or more 
degrees depending upon how heavy you want 
the cream. 

The fat content should, of course 
as that you are selling. I have 
stated that the milk should be held cold before 
separation for 2 or 


, be the same 


which now 


more hours. If there is 
sufficient storage space in 


tank 


temperature 


your refrigerator or 


if you have a which will keep a fairly 
hold all the milk 
which you want to separate, there is no harm 
in holding the milk cold over 


rating the following day. 


uniform and 


night and sepa- 
milk cold 
before separating will give a much heavier body 
than can be obtained by 
milk to 65 or 70 deg. 


Keeping 


cooling pasteurized 


It is true that with some of the older separa 
tors there is slightly more fat lost in the skim- 
milk after the temperature of separation is de 


creased. This loss in fat will probably not be 


much, if any, more than 0.05 per cent. The 
newer separators will only cause an increase 
in fat loss of about 0.01 to 0.02 per cent. If 


the pasteurized milk is not of real good qual- 
ity, the bacterial increase slightly 
before the milk is separated if it is held cold 
for a very long time before separation. With 
ordinary to good pasteurized milk, the increase 
in bacterial count—provided the milk is held 
near 40 deg. F.—is not significant. 


count may 


The only objection to handling the pasteur- 
ized milk as suggested in order to get the in- 
crease in viscosity is that storage space, for 
the amount of milk you are handling between 
the time the milk is cooled and separated, may 
be insufficient. You may want to try holding 
only one can of the pasteurized milk cold be- 
fore separation to see whether or not you want 
to go to the additional trouble when comparing 
this method of increasing the body of cream 
and the one of merely cooling the milk to a 
lower temperature than you are at present but 
yet separated directly from the pasteurizer. 


So far as results are concerned, the milk held 
cold for 2 or will give a much 
greater body to the cream than will the milk 


separated immediately after pasteurization, al- 


more hours 


most regardless of the separating temperature. 


I hope the above information will be of some 
value to you and that you will feel free to call 
upon us any time you think we can be of help. 


—— o— + 
SETS TRIAL DATE 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (E. B.) 
Judge Edward W. Meyers here has set Janu- 
ary 8 for trial of a suit brought by 19 local 
produce dealers attacking the constitutionality 


Superior Court 


of the Indiana gross income tax law and order- 
ed the plaintiffs to post $16,000 bond in the 
case. 

Recently a court order was issued temporarily 
restraining the Allen county sheriff from mak- 
ing collections on allegedly delinquent gross in- 
come taxes pending outcome of the case. Total 
$8,000. 
Originally, 110 persons were plaintiffs in the 
action. 


alleged delinquency is approximately 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Splendid Peoria Sessions 


Illinois Dairy Products Association and 
Affiliated Organizations Stage Highly 


Successful Convention Dee. 13-15 


Peoria, Ill—The Seventh Annual Convention 
of the Illinois Dairy Products Association and 
its affiliated units, staged here December 13th 
to 15th, was the largest and most enthusiastic 
yet held. Every speaker on the program clicked 
in splendid fashion. Carlyle Emery, of the 
advertising firm of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., and 
Vernon E. (Sam) Vining, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, took the convention by storm. Both 
speakers were most effective in the presentation 
of their subject, and each left his hearers ask- 
ing for more when he had finished. 


Also noteworthy for the contributions made 
was Dr. Ursula B. Stone, who is a newcomer 
at dairy conventions. She had much splendid 
material with reference to consumer movements 
and activities, which was presented in a chal- 
lenging manner. Dr. Raleigh W. Stone gave 
several new sidelights on the industry from 
the viewpoint of an outsider. A most compre- 
hensive picture of the probable effect of war 
conditions throughout the world on the dairy 
industry was presented by O. K. Burrows, 
Assistant General Sales Manager of the Cherry- 
Burrell Corp., Chicago, III. 


Another newcomer to the dairy field was 
John H. Doesberg, an attorney, of R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill., who presented 
one of the most thoughtful and clear-cut dis- 
cussions of Social Security Laws of the state 
to which the industry has listened. 


W. A. Wentworth, of The Borden Company, 
New York City; and R. C. Hibben, Executive 
Secretary of International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Washington, D. C.; and 
George L. Mooney, of National Cheese Insti- 
tute, Plymouth, Wis., nationally-known industry 
figures, did their usual splendid jobs. 


Among the visitors to this convention were 
W. H. List, Jr., Secretary of the Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers of New York State, 
New York City; Russell Fifer, Secretary of the 
Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy Products, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; and Walter R. Freeman, Sec- 
retary of the Indiana Milk & Cream Improve- 
ment Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


M. G. Van Buskirk was re-elected Executive- 
Secretary of the Illinois Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation, whose headquarters are at 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Officers and Boards of Directors 


Officers and boards of directors of the several 
affiliated organizations were elected as follows: 
ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN., INC. 
President—C. H. Snow, Snow & 
Beatrice Cry. Co., Bloomington. 
Vice-President—E. .L. Weber, Weber Dairy Co., Joliet. 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer—M. G. Van Buskirk, 
Chicago. 


Palmer Division, 


Directors: 

Otto Wright, Davis-Cleaver Produce Co., Quincy. 
H. J. Credicott, Freeport Dairy Prod. Co., Freeport. 
W. R. Lioyd, Benson Creamery Co., Decatur. 
H. E. Strong, Midwest Dairy Products 

DuQuoin. 
J. R. DeLancey, Cities Ice Cream Co., 
F. J. Bridges, Hydrox Corp., Chicago. 
J. K. Burkholder, Sanitary Cream Co., Decatur, 
A. R. Buehring, vexalb Dairy Co., DeKalb. 
J. 8S. Belton, Bredehoft Dairy, Danville. 
M. J. Scott, Armour Creameries, Lincoln. 


Corp., 


Elgin. 
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J. F. Steinmann, Pike County Cheese Co., 
Axel Madsen, Kewanee, III. 
Kirk A. Journy, Quad City 

Rock Island. 
L.. W. Roszell, J. D 
R. W. Nessler 


Pittsfield. 


Assn. of Milk Dealers, 

Roszell Co., Peoria. 

Borden-Wieland, Inc., Chicago. 

ILIANOIS BUTTER MANUFACTURERS IMPROVE- 

* MENT ASSN. 

President-—Otto Wright 
Quincy. 

Vice-President--W. R. 
Decatur. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer—-M. G 
Chicago, Ill. 


Davis-Cleaver Produce Co., 


Lloyd, Benson Creamery Co., 


Van Buskirk, 
Directors: 
wy. J. Cre 
port. 
J. W Armour ,& Co., 
H. G. Shaw, Peoria 
3. A. Stiritz, Be 


dicott, Freeport Dairy Products C Free- 


Post Chicago. 
Creamery Co 
atrice 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
Creamery Co., Champaign. 
ILLINOIS ASSN. OF ICE CREAM 
MANUFACTURERS 
President—H. E. Strong, 

Corp., DuQuoin. 
Vice-President—L. H. Barrett, 
tockford. 
Executive Secre 
Chicago, Il. 


Midwest Dairy Products 


Allen Ice Cream Co., 


tary-Treasurer—M. G. Van Buskirk 
Directors 
Cc. # Hygrade-Wall 
Quincy 
eS. J. Joehl, 
D. L 


Achelpohl Creameries, Inc., 
Walnut Grove Ice Cream Co 


, Alton. 
Huxtable, Champaign Ice ; 


Cream Co Cham 


paign. 
I. A. Madden 
L. M. Pedigo, 
Ray 


Producers Dairy, Springfield. 
Chapell Ice Cream Co., Chicago 
Taylor, gorden-Cunningham Ice Cream Co., 
Chicago. 


ILLINOIS MILK DEALERS ASSN. 

President—J. K. 3 
Decatur. 

Vice-President 
Peoria 
=xecutive Secretary-Treasurer—M. G. 
Chicago, Il. 


Burkholder, Sanitary Cream Co., 


Lyman Saker, Baker-Stuber Dairy, 


Van Buskirk, 


Directors 

R. Downing, 
Ill. 

F. Kaiser, 

S. Belton, 

A. R 


Downing Bros. Dairy, Rock Island, 
Union Dairy Co., Freeport. 
Bredehoft Dairy Co., Danville 
suehring, DeKalb Dairy Co., DeKalb. 
M. P. Bouxsein, Leafy Lane Dairy Co., Princeton 
Cc. V. Holmes, Champaign Sanitary Milk Co Cham 
paign 
E. L. Weber, Weber Dairy Co., Joliet 
ILLINOIS CHEESE MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
President—Axel Madsen, Ke 
Vice-President— 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer—M. G 
Chicago, Ill. 


wanee, Ill 


Van Buskirk, 

Directors 

M. J. Scott, Armour Creameries 

J. F. Steinmann, 

Otto Kielsmeier, 
seka. 

H. J. Quimby 


Lincoln. 
Pike County Cheese Co., 
Watseka Dairy 


Pittsfield 
Products Co., Wat- 
Mackinaw Cheese Factory, Mackinaw 
ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS CONTAINER EXCH. 
President—Kirk A Quad of Milk 

Dealers, Rock 
Vice-President— 
Executive Secretary—M. G 


Journy, 
Island. 


City Assn 


Van Buskirk, Chicago, Ill 
Directors 
toss Package 
Mo. 
E. Reuter, Milk Dealers Bottle Exchange, 
A. Zivney, Minonk Dairy Products Co., Minonk. 
L. W. Roszell, J. D. Roszell Co., Peoria. 
Paul Soldwedel, Soldwedel Dairy, Pein 
*. F. Smith, Illinois Ice Cream Co Ke 
I. A. Madden, Producers Dairy 
E. B. Carter, Union Dairy, 
ILLINOIS DAIRY 
President—E. J 
field 
ice-President—D. H 
Western Springs 
ecretary—Rufus E 
Louis, Mo 
‘reasurer Jacob jeck peck 


St. Louis. 


England, Milk Exchange, St. Louis, 


Chicago 


wanee 
Springfield. 
Decatur. 

PRODUCTS BOOSTERS ASSN. 
Wiley, J. B. Ford Sales Co., Spring- 


V Van Horn, Thatcher Mfg. Co 


Vaughan, Anheuser-Busch, Inc 


Vanilla Products Co., 
Directors: 


» Z Ne 


wman, Chicago. 

Mid-West Bottle Cap Co., 
Winters, Cherry-Burrell 

Wise, Krim-Ko Co., Chicago. 
MacClennan, S. Gumpert Co., Ince., 
_ ee 

Godfrey, 


Belvidere 
Corp., DeKalb. 

Ozone 
Nash-Kelvinator Cor Chicago, Ill. 


_eo—me ee 

BUYS NEW TRUCKS 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.)—The Jersey Dairy 
and the German 
Church Road here, has purchased three new 
trucks. The handles dairy 
products, including cottage cheese, butter and 


also 


Farms, Forty-second St. 


Dodge company 


eggs. An increase in business, according 
to Stanley W. Eppihimer, manager, has made 
the new equipment necessary. 


M. J. Metzger Honored 


Dinner For Bowman Dairy Vice-President 
Marks His Completion of Fifty Years 
of Dairy Industry Service 


Chicago, Ill.—Fellow officials and workers of 
the Bowman Dairy Co. gathered at a testi- 
monial to Michael J. Metzger, vice- 
president, on December 18 at the Drake Hotel, 
on the occasion of his completion of fifty years 
of service in the dairy industry of the city. 


dinner 


Although the assembly included only members 
of the Bowman organization and their wives, 
messages and congratulations from dairy in- 
dustry leaders in all parts of America poured 
into the hands of the master of ceremonies, 
Francis H. Kullman, Jr., and were read during 
the evening. 

Informal remarks by Mr. Metzger and Dr, 
David B. Peck, president of Bowman, revealed 
interesting facts concerning the early days of 
the trade as well as the company. In sketching 
his career in Chicago Mr. Metzger recalled that 
he left Somerset, Ohio, as a boy of 18, ona 
B. & O. train on November 30, 1889 to seek 
his fortune, and arrived in the city on Decem- 
ber 1. 


ery on 


He was at work for the Charles Cream- 
in the office at 40 North 
State St. which also housed the Bowman Dairy 


Co. 


Relations between the 
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3owman company and 
the Charles Creamery, Mr. Metzger said, were 
very close, the latter handling eggs and butter 
as a mutual convenience. 
unit was taken over by Bowman 
Once with the Bowman company Mr. Metzger 
served in various departments until he finally 
became associated with Dr. C. E. Peck, father 
of the current president, in the organization and 
improvement of the producers and the introduc 
tion of sanitary control of the supplying dairies. 
For eleven years he continued in this contact 
with farm producers and became a 
known figure throughout the milk shed. 


The was the first dis- 
tributor to take aggressive steps in demanding 
sanitary grade in production. Subsequently the 
city health department and the state entered the 
field of sanitary control, but the Bowman com 
pany pioneered that field. 


Two years later the 
creamery 


widely 


sowman company 


As vice-president of the Bowman 
Mr. Metzger has continued to handle the pro 
ducers’ contact and still occupies that position 


company 


Congratulatory speeches were made by James 
F. Phillippi and Burt F. Secord, both of whom 
worked for Mr. Metzger more than forty years 
ago; Johnston Bowman, Dr. David B. Peck, 
D. Cameron Peck, Frank M. 
H. C. Eggleston, directors, 
legal 


Brenmer and 
Hart, 
for thirty-eight years. Francs 
H. Kullman, Jr., whose father, a cousin of Mr 


and Louis 


counsel 


Metzger, joined the latter here shortly afte 
he was established, voiced deep appreciatiot 
Mrs. Metzger was at her husband’s side during 
their children wert 
the close of the speeches a hant- 
with appropriate inscription wé 
Mr. Metzger, a gift of Bowmal 


the dinner, and six of 
present. At 
some watch 
presented to 
employes. 
——_—_-— + —_——_ 

Lemmon, S. D.—Oakley Anderson recently 
opened a modern milk depot and pasteurizing 
plant in the old Beatrice Creamery Compafl 
building here. 
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HOUSE ORGANS 


Class and Quality Mark Issues Recently 
Received 

The Cherry-Burrell 

October-November 


Circle 


makes a 


(Chicago) for 


striking appeal 


with its cover in color of a young fellow 


sitting on a rail fence with his single-barrel 


shot-gun across his lap. The editorial contents 


of this issue consist of stories of dairies 
in widely scattered districts of the United States 


and Canada 


Case 
and several articles of a technical 
nature. One article on Centrifugal Clarification 
explains in detail the operating principles and 
mechanical details of the DeLaval “Air-Tight’ 
Other feature Kellough 
Brothers Dairy, Fort Williams, Ont., the Rich- 
mond Dairy Company in Richmond, Va., the 
Plattsburg in Plattsburg, N. Y., and 
the Farmers Equity Cooperative Creamery in 
Orleans, Neb., frequently referred to as “The 
largest cooperative creamery company in the 
world.” 

Patterned Fortune 
in typography, type, illustrations and lay-out, a 
new edition of the Mojonnier Bros. (Chicago) 
house organ Milk has 


’ 


clarifiers. articles 


Dairy 


much after the style of 


been received. 

“As Your Public Sees You” is one of the fea- 
ture articles which how the 
Bowman Dairy Co. handles its customer tours 


through the 


tells the story ol 


sowman plants. Another article 
discusses buttermilk, gives buttermilk formulae 
and shows how to produce a uniform product. 

“A Better Way to Make Super-Heated,” 
“Script for Modernization Program,” “This 
Business of Chocolate Milk,” “Short Time Pas- 
teurization” and “Solving Special Filling Prob- 
lems” are a few of the other highlights of the 
magazine. 

The DeLaval Monthly (New York- Chicago) 
for November-December features in a_ well- 
illustrated manner many DeLaval Milker, Clar- 
iher, and Separator 
methods. A “center-spread” of illustra- 
tions and descriptive material tells of DeLaval 
activities at State Fairs. One page is devoted 
to jokes that bring forth many hearty chuckles. 

The November-December The Bul- 
letin published by the Creamery Package Man- 
ufacturing Company (Chicago) contains its cus- 
tomary assortment of timely pictures printed in 
Rotogravure. A wide selection of newsy pic- 
tures with human interest holds the 
of the C.P. Bulletin readers. 

The Frick System published by The Frick 
(Waynesboro decided 
Christmas atmosphere with its orange and gold 
cover showing a Horn of Plenty. Editorial con- 


installations and dealer 


sales 


issue of 


attention 


Company Pa.) has a 


tent emphasizes the important part that modern 
refrigeration plays in 
perishable foods. 


Copies of any of the 


conserving quality of 


above house organs may 
he = _—. ; i 

’ Obtained gratis by writing to the respective 
firms. 


_— + 

NEBRASKA CREAMERY CONFERENCE 

December 27-28 Sessions At Plainview Ex- 
pected To Draw Large Attendance 

Nebr.—The two-day sessions of 


the state’s Cooperative Creamery Managers’ and 
Buttermakers’ 


Plainview, 
Conference, staged annually 
under the sponsorship of John A. Walker, Inc., 
of Omaha, will be held here on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 27th and 28th. This event, 


December, 1939 


which has assumed increasing industry import- 
ance in this section, promises to draw a record 
turn-out of Nebraska creamery interests and a 
number of out-of-state visitors. 

Among the latter is Charles O. Wheeler of 
New York City, associated with Breakstone 
Bros., Inc., Division of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation. The John A. Walker Co. 
acts as western representative of the Breakstone 
organization. 


THE PROGRAM 


Details of the program as announced are as 
follows: 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 
10:00 A.M.-11:00 A.M 
Assembly at the Plainview Farmers 
Plainview, Neb 
Luncheon 
Cream Grading Demonstration—By Russell J 
Butter Grading—-By Chas. O. Wheeler, 
Bros., Inc. 
Butter Culture Demonstration—By H. C 
Banquet—6:30 P.M 
Smoker and Entertainment—8:30 P.M 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1939 
sreakfast—7:30 A.M. 
The Churning and Packing of 
Smith. 
Sanitary Aspects of Buttermaking—By H. C. 
Recent Research Work On Sweet 
Hedrick, Montana State Colleges 
Round Table Discussion 


1939 


Coop. Creamery, 


Smith. 
Breakstone 


Olson 


Butter By Russell J 


Olson. 
Butter—By T. L 


—-——_ 
SEEKS END OF VIOLENCE 


N. Y. State Grange Urged By Master to 
Fight Disorder In Marketing 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Delegates to the 67th ses- 
sion of the New York State Grange, opening 
here December 12th, were urged by Raymond 
J. Cooper of Hannibal, Master of the organiza- 
tion, to pass strong resolutions on the subject 
of “acts of violence” in connection with market- 
ing agricultural products. 

Said Mr. Cooper in part: 

“We deplore all acts of violence in connection 
with the matter of marketing by whatever source 
instigated, and we feel that this delegate body 
should pass strong resolutions on the subject. 

“Here in free America,” he continued, “every 
man has the inherent right to worship as he 
pleases, to work where he pleases, to raise such 
crops as he wishes and to market the toil of 
his products whenever, however and wherever 
he chooses, and any interference with these 
rights should be discountenanced 

“We resent the interference by viclence of 
this free delivery of our products as being un- 
American, and we urge our fellow producers 
to join together in the spirit of neighborliness 
and fraternity in the peaceful settlement of all 
differences.” 

$< 


FREEZER PATENT SUIT DECISION 





The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit in a decision filed at Philadel- 
phia, November 22, 1939, has unanimously af- 
firmed the decision of Judge Kirkpatrick in the 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania in the continuous freezer patent 
suit brought by Girdler Corporation and 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation against a user of 
the CP Continuous Freezer manufactured by 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

In the trial of the case before Judge Kirk- 
patrick the defendant was charged with in- 
fringement of two claims in each of four sep- 
arate patents. Judge Kirkpatrick found for the 
defendant with respect to all but one claim on 
a can filling device, an accessory not furnished 
by The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. Of the 
four patents originally in suit the plaintiff ap- 
pealed with respect to two only, and the Court 
of Appeals’ dicision affirms Judge Kirkpatrick’s 
opinion. 








Detect 


DIRTY MILK 


With the 
quickly detect dirty milk. 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether it 


Hinman 


should be rejected. 
so fast that 


Write for Free 


Dept. ST 





Sediment Tester you can 


One man can make tests 
incoming cans are not held up. 


illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 
Oneida, New York 





































































































Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 



















































































You know before 














































































































What Do You Do 


WHEN SOME GOVERNMENT 
AGENT OR GOVERNMENT 
INJURIOUSLY AF- 


RULING 


FECTS YOUR 


This should not happen. 


as others are doing—Ask me to look 


after it for you? 


A. M. LOOMIS 


Dairy Industry Consultant 
in the National Capital 


945 Penn Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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MORE PROFIT 
LESS WORK 


Use Wyandotte 


The J. B. Ford Sales Company 


NEW YORK 
1270 Sixth Ave. 
COlumbes 5-5015 
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Pick-ups—Here and There 


Brevities Noted By A Review Representative As He Gets 
Around, In, And About The Milk Plants 

Dairylea Exhibit 
HOUSANDS of hotel executives, restaurant owners, 
B ee buyers of food for large institutions attending 
the recent National Hotel Exposition in New York 
City stopped at the Dairylea Milk Booth and admired the 
attractive milk exhibit and milk bar. Hundreds sampled 
Dairylea milk and buttermilk and many expressed satis- 
faction with the fine flavor and quality of the products. 


A View of the Dairylea Exhibit At the National Hotel Exposition 


At the top of the exhibit the name Dairylea was ac- 
centuated in large cut-out letters and illuminated by con- 
cealed lighting, recessed in the canopy. live species of 
cows were illustrated on the main background piece, and 
lucite rods were employed to show the effect of milk mov 
ing from the cows to the stainless steel tank trailer and 
from the trailer to a city. 

The milk bar at the left had a bakelite counter top. 
The back of the display, over the refrigerator, was con- 
structed of white marsh tile which gave the entire exhibit 
the appearance of immaculate cleanliness. 

The screen opening in the cabinet at the left was the 
location where a color film showing the processing of 
Dairylea milk was projected. This film covered all the 
steps in the processing of Dairylea milk from the farm 
to the consumer, and also showed the various cities where 
Dairylea milk is marketed, as well as actual color shots 
of New York’s hotels, restaurants, night clubs, hospitals, 
schools, railroads, airlines and steamship companies where 
Dairylea milk is sold. 

This color film has already been reserved by various 
retail and wholesale branches for showings at women’s 
club meetings, schools, rotary clubs, and American Legion 
posts for consumer education and sales publicity. Dairy- 
men’s League branches also intend to use the color film 
for sales training meetings of sales personnel to familiarize 
them with the processing steps that are taken with the 
Dairylea products. 

Soup+ Milk 

N THE early part of 1940, the Campbell Soup Co. plans 
Fie run another campaign promoting the use of vegetable 
soups as cream soups. “Give Your Child More Milk” 
will again be the theme. This advertising, running in Feb- 
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ruary and March, will include several national magazines, 
The campaign will bring to the public’s attention over 
nine million colorful pages featuring Campbell’s soups 
prepared as cream soups by adding milk. 

In addition to the magazine advertising, milk will re. 
ceive further mention on the Campbell Playhouse programs 
of February 4th and 18th. People from coast to coast will 
be told how delicious soups are when made with milk, and 
how extra-nourishing. They will be reminded of the high 
nutritional value of milk—how important it is in everyone's 
diet—and how doctors agree that every child should have 
at least a quart a day. 

Many milk dealers will likely tie-in with this helpful 
advertising. This advertising has been planned to sell more 
soup and to help milk dealers sell more milk. 


Antidote 

CCORDING to a recent press release periodical milk 

A  arinking by employees together with air-condition- 

ing have been found to be responsible for reducing 

the number of cases of lead poisoning contracted in a de- 

partment where metallic dusts were prevalent. An official 

of one firm that installed the milk-drinking plus air-condi- 

tioning routine stated recently that in sixteen years they 
did not experience a single case of lead poisoning. 


Road- side 

N THE outskirts of Cambridge, Ohio, the Dairy Dell 
I ies and ice cream store attracts considerable attention 
and patronage: This is a combination plant, the front 
being devoted to deluxe dairy store and the rear to a 
wholesale milk cooling and shipping plant. It is reported 
the Vinocur Brothers in Pittsburgh operate the Dairy- 


men’s Milk Co. and cooperate with a group of milk pro 
ducers in operating the Dairy Dell business. In the retail 
store lunches as well as a complete line of dairy products 
and ice cream are sold to motorists who stop at the attrac 
tive plant. 


Milk Consumption 

STIMATES of milk consumption for October in the 

Ek. three leading eastern markets as prepared and issued 

by Edward Fisher Brown of the Milk Research Cour 

cil, Inc., from figures compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 


New York 1938 (Qts.) 1939 (Qts.) Change (Qts.) Change * 
Milk 127,392,000 128,697,000 + 1,305,000 + 1.02 
Cream 4,339,000 5,025,000 + 686,000 + 15.81 
Milk equivalent 170,782,000 178,947,000 + 8,165,000 + 4.78 


Boston 
Milk 20,108,000 19,798,000 — 310,000 
Cream 1,671,000 -699,000 - 28,000 
Milk equivalent 36,818,000 36,788,000 _ 30,000 


Philadelphia : 
Milk 25,512,000 28,497,000 + 2,985,000 + 11.70 
Cream 545,000 650,000 + 105,000 +ae 
Milk equivalent 30,962,000 34,997,000 + 4,035,000 +13.0 
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Eastern Milk Markets 


(Continued from Page 123) 


Cream Prices Range Widely 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
10-Quart Cans 

Milk Cream Cond 

November. 1939 3,046,203 114,915 28,518 
Novembe 1938 3,133,102 09,846 23.548 
Octonpe! 1959 - 7.4 v.90 ‘ ’ 
October 193s 3,184,790 108,469 25,824 
Jan.-N 139 34.532.320 1,463,831 440.962 
Jan.-Nov 1938 34,397,757 1,371,481 389,669 
New York City approved fresh cream has 


been reported selling in a general range of 
$19.00@19.50 per 40-quart can, some regular 
outlets still effected up to $20.00@20.50, and 
some lots possibly obtainable down to $18.00 
@18.50. Surplus New York State produced 
cream has been reported freely offering up- 
State at prices ranging down to $11.75@14.00 


per 40-quart can. 


New Jersey approved cream has been re- 
ported selling in a usual wholesale range of 


$13.00@15.00 per 40-quart can with some 
outlets still up to $16.00@19.00. 


reg- 


ular channel 


Surplus western and eastern cream moving 


at permitted eastern distributing points has been 
reported moving in lots at $11.75@ 
14.00 per 40-quart can as to quantity, 
and section. 


wholesale 


quality 


Philadelphia Barely Steady 


Receipts Rail & Truck 


——40-Qt. Cans — 

Milk Cream Cond 

Wk. ending Dec. 16, 1939 157,162 383 1,750 
Wk. ending Dec. 9, 1939 152,985 3,439 1,255 
Wk. ending Dec. 16, 1938 140,610 3.765 1,731 
Sir January 1 7.718,15 244.619 127,554 
Same tim last year 7,150,593 223,868 128,074 
In the Philadelphia area fluid cream ruled 
easy to barely steady throughout though with 


The volume 
liberal with 
the flow coming up and a greater diversion to 
concentrated milks with butter. The 
week’s reported wholesale trading in Pennsyl- 
vania approved cream ranged $14.00@14.50 per 


price ranges showing little change. 


of surplus was, however, generally 


some to 





4)-quart can, some lots doubtless obtainable 

lower. 
Boston Continues Easy 

Receipts Rail & Truck 

40-Qt. Cans——— 

Cream Cond. 

Wk. ending De 16, 1939 9,286 1,415 

Wk. ending Dec. 9, 1939 10,14 1,198 

Wk. ending Dex 16, 1938 8,118 1,177 

Since January 1 5 4.776 76,967 

Same time last year 539,618 78,921 

In the Boston district fluid cream maintained 


an easy to weak tone, and while trade showed 
a little more life supplies were beyond require- 
ments in most sections. General asking price 
for surplus western cream for prompt shipment 
was 13c over Chicago 92 score butter. On the 
spot wholesale business in fresh cream was 
usually reported at $14.00@14.50 per 40-quart 
tan, small lots up to $15.50@16.50 
goods lately said to be 


lower. 


and some 


available considerably 
8 — 
CONCENTRATED MILK MARKET 
Trade Quiet At the Turn of the Year 
But Usual Temper Steady to Firm 
The usual year-end slackness in open market 
4 . . . 
“emand has been the chief feature of the situa- 
ton in concentrated milks of late. The under- 
“irrent continues usually firm on the basis of 
favorable statistics of supply and a generally 
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confident attitude prevails. There has, however, 


been a shade more uneasiness in the position 


skimmilk 


which at recent price levels would undoubtedly 


in certain directions, notably in dry 


be sensitive to material expansion in 


market 


any open 
offerings. 

Evaporated case goods of the 
listed at 
Most manufacturers of 


nationally ad 
$3.10 in this 
miscellaneous 
carlot 
little stock reported openly available any lower 
with 


expanded ex 


vertised marks still are 


territory. 


marks are asking $2.95 on a basis with 


on private business. The situation respect 


to possible development of any 


port movement is being watched with closest 

attention. Late production trends have been 

toward considerable increase in the pack. 
Sweetened skimmed condensed in bulk still 


ranges 534@06c for carlots, and sweetened whole 


condensed rules irregular at around 8! 
The spot position ol 
tion dry skimmilk holds short, 
lle asking all quarters apparently 
fully 
to a somewhat 


though the 


Oe 
4(@MYc. 


actual human consump- 
recent 
still 


however, 


with the 
rates in 
maintained. Indications 


faster 


point, 
increase in production, 


limited 


reserve supply in hands of 
makers still appears to be building up only 
slowly. 

Hot roller process animal feed goods in 
carlots has lately been reported obtainable a 
little more readily at around 84%4,@8%c gener- 
ally for cars. 

Case Goods—(Prices f.0.b. New York City. Usual 


trade terms 2 per cent discount 10 days, or net 
30 days) Sweetened condensed whole milk, 14 oz. 
tins, 48 to case, U. S. Standard, advertised brands, 

-@$5.00; 24 to case @$2.50; other brands, 48 to 
case, —@$4.50; 24 to case, —@$2.25 Evaporated 
whole milk, 14% ounce tins, 48 to case, advertised 
brands, -@$3.10; other brands @$2.95; 6 oz. 
tins, 96 to case, advertised brands, @$3.10; other 
brands, —@$2.95; 6 oz. tins, 48 to case, adver- 
tised brands, —@1.55; other brands @$1.42%; 
8 lb. tins, 6 to case, advertised brands, —@$3.10; 
other brands, —@$2.95. 

Bulk Goods—(Prices f.0.b. New 
marks net; on other brands usual 
cent discount 10 days or net 30 
700 lbs. gross weight, sweetened 
milk, 23 per cent or more total 
lots, per lIb., 6%@iT7c; general 
per Ib.. 5% @6c; sweetened 
small lots, per Ib., 9@10c; 
lots, per lb., 8% @9c. 

Bulk Goods—In 40-quart cans: 
condensed skimmilk, f.o.b. N. Y 
an, $—@—; unsweetened plain 


York City. 
trade terms, 
days.) 


Known 
1 per 
In barrels, 
skimmed condensed 
milk solids, small 
offerings, car lots, 
whole condensed milk, 
general offerings, car 


Unsweetened plain 
State factory, per 
whole milk con- 


densed, f.o.b. N. Y. State factory, 10 per cent but- 
terfat, per can, $6.38% 

Dry Skimmilk—(Prices f.o.b New York City. 
Goods for human consumption usually subject to 5 per 


cent discount to jobbers 1 per cent 10 days or net 30 
days: goods for animal feed usual terms net cash.) In 
barrels;advertised brands, highly soluble in cold water, 


small lots, 11% @12c; carlots, 11@—c; other brands, 
highly soluble in cold water, small lots, 11% @12c 
carlots, —@liic; hot roller process, known brands, 
human consumption, bbls., small lots, 11%@12c; car- 
lots, bbls., 11@—c; other brands, human consump- 
tion, bbls., small lots, 11%@12c; carlots, @llc; 
animal feed, small lots, bags or bbls 8% @9%ec 
carlots, 8% @8%ec 


Dry Whole Milk—(Prices f.0.b. New York City.) 


In barrels advertised brands, small lots, 21%@ 
22c; carlots —@2ic; other brands small lots, 
20% @21c; carlots. 20@—c; hot roller process, 


19% @20c; carlots, 19@—c. 
— = 


VIEWS PRICE OUTLOOK 


small lots, 





Ind. (E. B.)—The relationship 
between butterfat and food prices are likely to 


Indianapolis, 


be nearly average during the winter period, 


A. Williams, 


according to data obtained by G 


extension dairyman of Purdue University. He 
pointed out that in mid-September, the price 
of one pound of butterfat was equal to the 
price of 24.9 pounds of feed grains. Since 
September, however, butterfat prices have in- 
creased and feed prices have declined. He 
said dairymen should not overlook the fact 
that even under present conditions, low pro- 


ducing cows are a liability in the herd. 





» Eggs show up large, 
} inviting when packed in 
SELF-LOCKING Cushion 
Cartons. Cushioned 
protection eliminates 
breakage. Ventilation 
safeguards flavor. Color- 
fully printed with your 
brond nome. 
Send for free samples, 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
600 EB. inois St., Chicage, Tl. 


A FEW USERS 

Swift & Co.—Armour & Co 
Wilson & Co.—Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Beatrice Cry—Fairmont Cry 
Kroger Grocery 
American Stores 











Breakstone Bros. Inc. 


“Division National Dairy Products Corp.” 
Manufacturers of 


Cheese & Milk Products 
195 Franklin Street, New York 











CW. ‘BURC KHALTER- 
? Distributors of 
MILK PRODUCTS 


156 FRANKLIN ST. NEW YORK 

















L. DAITCH & CO. inc. 


Direct Retail Outlet For Quality 
EGGS - BUTTER 
CHEESE-MiLK-MiLkK PropuctTs 


516 WESTCHESTER AVE., N. Y. CITY 
Ref.: Chase Nat. Bank (149th St. Branch 





Distributors of Dried Milk 


General Commodity Corporation 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Rates 
in Line 


New England Cold Storage Warehouse 


The only large Warehouse in Maine 
Ideal Storage for all Perishable Produce 


Transit 
Privileges 


Experienced 
Management 


PORTLAND MAINE 








Telephone Members Gouverneur N. Y. Cheese 
Syracuse 2-0976 Board - Chicago Merc. Exch. 


LESLIE A. VIRKLER 


New York State Cheese Assemblers 
Fred C. Reynolds, Sales Manager 


419 Fulten 8&t. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
N. Y. 


State Washed Curd & State Brand Cheese 











Special taxes on chain 
food stores are ac- 
tually sales taxes on 
the first essential of life 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 


MORPAC 


BUTTER PACKAGING MACHINES 
For Economy and Better Packages 


THE MORRIS PACKAGING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


378 Westwood Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 






















wif Late Developments in the Field of 


Equipment, Supplies, and Services - - 


Bulletins, Catalogues, 


From Firms Catering to 


New Valves 


NEW PRINCIPLE of steam control is in- 
A corroratd in the Ostlind valve, which 

will be introduced nationally in Novem- 
ber. The valve is the invention of Joel Ostlind, 
Swedish mechanical engineer who is now a 
citizen of the United States. The principle is 
said to eliminate the causes of leaky valves, 
rather than resist them. 


The Ostlind in- 


the November, 1939, which is the 


fifth printing of this popular publication. 


press in 


Since publication of the first edition of “The 
Facts About Homogenized Milk” many new 
papers and bulletins have appeared that made 
it necessary for the authors to revise the entire 
booklet in that the 
minute latest im- 


order it be right up to 







with the data on this most 


portant product. 


and Announcements 
the Dairy Industries 


Displays 


INE-O-ScriBE, a unique method for print- 
3 ing display cards, posters and similar ma- 
terial is a recent press re- 

It offers the advantage that it can be 


described in 
lease. 





employed to produce copies in one or more 
colors at one operation. usual 
rinsin 
effect 
and ¢ 


Beginners can tum 
out a satisfactory job by following a few simple 
directions. 


























































novation is a spin- Some of the subjects covered in this publica- Coy 
ning disc, which ro- tion are “What Is Homogenized Milk? ,” “Ben- quest 
tates up to 2,000 r. efits of Homogenized Milk,” “Processing,” St, ) 
p. m. for a moment “Sanitation,” and “How to Handle Returns.” 
preceding closing. These subjects and many others are covered . ‘ 
The disc does not accurately and in detail in the new edition. hit i 
spin when the valve : ; ; ; : 7) i prs] z 
Be Ain edit AN ae If you wish to have this booklet, which is |= : j f 
Ss > G, 18) a ‘ a" s - 
. . being used as a text book in several schools, : ¢ . i, . 
while throttling. A 5 . ‘ ; esetpony. Wine \ ow 2h a source 
: write the Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 427 W. - -* icine 
reversing chamber ° a : et ouse 
“oy NOR : Se OAS OY Randolph St., Chicago, for a copy, mentioning Manu 
directs the steam flow to turbine vanes just be thi blicati The tulleti 
‘ ‘ 7" us publication. : > states thz »—( ribe seems ; -_ 
fore the disc descends into the seat. The tur- I -_ spe kates that Line-O-Seribe a 1S pal 
i i f attractive se operating smaller retail hull ‘dl 
bine vanes are shielded from the steam flow Boiler Feed attractive to those operating smaller retail bus of suc 
when the valve is open ouer reed nesses, as well as large department stores. In Steril: 
TI inni i | ff ] 1 other oots-CONNERSVILLE condensate units are ™any instances these signs have displaced orig- equipn 
2 disc tarows ia = omnes classified into three types: straight con- imal hand-made show cards. 
foreign particles by centrifugal force, thereby elicits aed boil isd ‘ at Be hs ee ; Am 
preventing these particles from becoming caught ensate return, boiler make-up and con- Because of its simplicity of operation, econ- meter 
‘ ; ; is yore . : densate return, and direct boiler feed. With - alitw of i ‘ lads te a : 
in the line of seating. The disc hits the seat 4. 4. ittustrated. the condensate { “a omy, and quality of its reproduction, it is claim by an 
while spinning at a high rate of speed, and ne type Wlustrated, the condensate trom the ed that Line-O-Scribe can be an asset to a registe 
; at wens ‘ , steam lines reaches a fixed level in the receiver ea Dh iii coe , 
consequently polishes the line of closure, creat- ; business where short runs of printing are used. of ult 
. : tank, the pump starts and the hot water is re- Witdieew dated . — ; ph 
ing a complete metal-to-metal contact between cient te Gn telier urther details on Line-O-Scribe may be otot 
seat and disc, thus preventing “wire-drawing.” : obtained by writing to Line-O-Scribe, Div source 
ee Sa ; ; sion Globe Corp., 332 So. Michigan Ave, time, 
[The disc is mounted on the spindle against a Chica a : tionj thi blicati 
ago, ce »ntio y 5 ~ation. ' 
stainless steel ball bearing, aligning the disc B tentioning this publication Addi 
with the seat when closing. " ‘ the Sp 
ities Oakite Folder “yl 


The valve is equipped with two separate 
seats, one for closing and one for cracking and 
throttling. The valve is cracked and throttled 
against the side of the disc from the.throttling 
seat, protecting the line of closure from de- 


steam, and 


UST ISSUED by Oakite Products, Inc., is 4 


new folder describing the many advantages 
which a recently developed cleaning material, 
Oakite Composition No. 63, provides in milk 


plants, creameries, etc, particularly those m™ 


structive action of high velocity 


also preventing scale from sticking at the line 


by the 
Compa: 
Stance 
underst 


hard water areas. 


of closure during operation Because of its lime dissolving properties the 
material is reported successfully to prevent the 











accumulation of lime scale deposits on various 
types of equipment such as vats, pasteurizefs 


The values are built in sizes from % inch up. 
Other details and prices may be obtained from 
Ostlind Valve, Inc., Portland, Ore., mentioning 
THe AMERICAN MILK REVIEW. 





It tel 
equipm 
terials ; 
skilled 

Photogr 
Operatic 


Roots-Connersville Condensate Unit and coolers 


This automatic operation is controller by a It is also said that where regulations requift 
packless float switch on the receiver tank. The alkali concentrations of a prescribed percentage 
outfit comes complete as illustrated, except pip- © bottle washing 
machines, the addition of this material to th 


Homogenized Milk 


cleaning solutions used in 
VERY DAIRY considering the addition of 
homogenized milk to its list of products 
should have a copy of the booklet entitled 
“The Facts About Homogenized Milk,” We be 


refer to the most recent edition that came off 


ing shown in phantom. 
A coy 


by writ 
Compan 
this pul 


solution definitely helps produce a brighter bot 
tle, and the formation of lim 
scale deposits on conveyor pockets and interidt 
bottle The ur 


Copies of illustrated Bulletin 260-B14C may 
Roots-Connersville 


also retards 


obtained by writing to 


Blower Corp., Connersville, Ind. surfaces of washing machines 
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CHICAGO COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Bill ears te ~~: care of Chicase Cold Storage 
St. Charles Air Line Delivery 


ware DAIRY PRODUCTS 


LACKAWANNA 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


Bill cars te yeurselves care 
Storage Oc. via ye L. & W. or Erte 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ouse Company 


DETROIT REFRIGERATING 


COMPANY 


DETEOIT, MICHIGAN 
ves care of 


SOCERANTON, PENNA. 
ef Lackawanna Cold 


the way 





COLD STORAGES 


Amply Financed - 


AFFILIATED 


in Ideal Locations for 


Low Insurance 


Accessible to All Markets 








usual and free- 
rinsing qualities of this material also make it 


effective for cleaning sanitary 


wetting-out characteristics 
fittings, pumps 
and other processing equipment. 


Copies of this booklet are available upon re- 
quest to Oakite Products, Inc., 14 
St, New York City. 


Thames 


Ultravoilet Meter 
NEW 
ated 


determining the 


PORTABLE alternating-current-oper - 
device for 
ultraviolet 
sources has been announced by the Westing- 


ultraviolet measuring 


output of 


house Lamp Division, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. The meter 
is particularly useful in measuring the output 
of such ultraviolet lamps as the Westinghouse 
Sterilamp 
equipment. 


and Vitamin D milk irradiating 


Amount of radiation is determined in the new 
meter by the integrating method and indicated 
by a mechanical counter. The number of counts 
registered in a given time indicates the intensity 
of ultraviolet radiations impingng upon the 
phototube, placed at a given distance from the 
source at a rate proportional to the exposure 
time. 

Additional information may be obtained from 


the Special Products Department, Westinghouse 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Glass-lining 


well illustrated brochure 
entitled “Pfaudler’s Test Pilots” has been 
prepared and is now being distributed 
by the advertising department of The Pfaudler 
Company. While technical in nature, the sub- 
Stance of this booklet is written in 
understandable to the layman. 


N INTERESTING, 


language 


It tells the story of manufacturing glass-lined 
equipment and the exacting tests that all ma- 
terials and operations undergo under the eyes of 
skilled technicians. All 
Photographs of 
Operations. 


illustrations are from 


actual plant and laboratory 


A copy of this booklet may be obtained free 
by writing to H. R. Hanson, The Pfaudler 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and 


} mentioning 
this publication 
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“STEP OUT AND SELL” 
New Book By William E. Holler Designed 
To Stimulate Sales In All Media 


William E. the recently- 
issued “Step Out and Sell”, has been responsible 


Holler, author of 


for selling $4,709,235,470 worth of new and used 
cars in the last six years. Today he controls a 
sales organization of 97,335 people, comprising 
the sales force of Chevrolet 


Motors. 


To all salesmen 


Divison of General 
and sales 
too “Step Out and Sell” 
ing stimulant. 


many executives 


will come as a refresh- 
The book is only 96 pages long 
and consists of a series of short tonic man-to- 
man talks on the problems of selling today and 


in 1940. 


These short messages are the stories and 
anecdotes which Holler has used in makng 
hundreds of talks at dealers’ meetings. Holler’s 


talks have been widely discussed, and the phil- 


osophy behind them has been the keynote of 


Here, for the 
that 


many sales programs. first time 


in print, are stories brought dealers and 


their feet cheering, and them 
break 
Holler has the happy knack of getting down 
to fundamentals talking 
that 
of both listener and reader. 
His book 


ship. 


salesmen to sent 


away to records. 
them in a 


skin 


and about 


friendly, homey way gets under the 


is not the usual type on salesman- 
It contains no elementary instructions or 
hot-air theorizing on the right and wrong way 
to get the order. It’s just a book of sound sales 
common sense, written by a man who knows 
what it is to get behind the business end of an 
order book—on a large scale. 

Cloth bound at $1.50, orders for the book may 
be placed through this publication. 
‘—_e) 


COLUMBIA NEXT ON LIST 


Richland County, S. €C., Added To Food 
Stamp Plan Program 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry 


Secretary of Agriculture 
\. Wallace has lately announced that 
the Food Order Stamp Plan for distributing 
surplus will be ex- 
and the rest of 
1930 census gjves the 


commodities 
Columbia, S. C., 
The 


agricultural 
tended to 


Richland County. 





county’s population as 87,600, of which 51,500 
are in Columbia. It is estimated that there are 
approximately 6,600 relief cases in the 
which, it is estimated, represents some 
individuals. 


area 
26.000 


Actual operation of the program in the Co- 
lumbia area is expected to begin in about a 
month. Because of the interest indicated by 
various groups in Greenville, S. C., Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation officials an- 
nounced that they would be in a position to 
survey that area for the stamp plan in the near 
future. 
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ACTS AGAINST HEALTH BOARD 


Up-State Creamery Files Suit To Compel 
Approval For City Shipments 


New York, N. Y. (TJS)—Arkport Cream- 
ery Co., in behalf of itself and 103 dairy pro- 
ducers who center about Arkport, N. Y., filed 
suit November 29th in the New York Supreme 
Court to compel the New York City Board of 
Health to approve it as a source of milk 
the city. The complaint 
defendant with disapproving the 
plaintiff’s application because of an agreement 
between the Board of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets of New York 
State which the plaintiff contends is void under 
New York law. 

Arkport com- 
plaint, filed August 17th and 
received a clean bill of health after inspection 


and 
milk products for 
charges the 


Creamery, according to 


application on 


to determine whether it complied with the regu- 
lations of the Sanitary Code. It was later in- 
formed, the complaint continued, that under the 
agreement with the state department it could 
not be accepted unless an added supply of milk 
is reasonably needed by the city. The refusal, 
the plaintiff charged, is’ “arbitrary ard unrea- 
sonable” 


and the agreement violates the New 
York City Home Rule Act. 
— —=P-e 


J. K. MALLONEE TRANSFERRED 


San Francisco, Cal—John K. Mallonee, for 
a number of years with the local divisional 
office of Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, has 
been transferred to Portland, Ore., 
representative for northern Oregon. 


as special 


Common Defects in the 
Flavor of Market Milk 


its flavor, appearance, and creaming abil- 

ity. In order that milk be of good flavor 
it should be as nearly like the freshly drawn 
milk as is possible. In preserving the natural 
quality of milk the method of handling on the 
farm and the processing procedure in the milk 
plant are of great importance. In this paper 
the flavor defects most commonly found in mar- 
ket milk will be discussed as to their origin. 


Ts quality of market milk is judged by 


considered is the so- 
called or rancid flavor. This defect 
is an unclean or “cowy” taste which develops 
after raw milk has been held in storage for a 
hours. It seems that this condition is due 
to chemical changes in the milk fat brought 
about by the action of the enzyme lipase. As 
the rancid reaction progresses a distinct soapy 
flavor may develop. Rancid flavors will de- 
velop, in raw milk held at room temperatures 
for a few hours, but when raw milk is homo- 
genized at 90-100 deg. F. it will develop rancid- 


ok 1 + ‘ . } 
The firs Lavor to .dpe 


“cowy” 


few 


ity in a much shorter trme. When copper or 
iron salts are present it has been noted that 
rancidity does not occur in the raw milk but 


tallowy flavors develop instead, indicating an 
antagonistic reaction between hydrolysis and oxi- 
The enzyme lipase is very sensitive to 
heat treatment, so if milk is pasteurized before 
rancidity develops it will not occur in the milk 
after pasteurization unless it is subsequently con- 
with raw milk. 


dation. 


taminated 
Tallowy Flavor 

Tallowiness is the result of the oxidation of 
butter fat, the reaction being catalyzed by heat, 
light, air, 
posure of milk to the direct or indirect rays 
of the sun seriously affects the flavor. Oxida- 
tion-reduction potential readings show that 
when milk is exposed to sunlight there is a rapid 
shift in potential towards oxidation. The pres- 
ence of copper or iron salts with sunlight causes 
a speedier action than what would otherwise 
take place. If milk is exposed to sunlight for 
a longer period of time (that is if held in a milk 
bottle in the sun for two hours or more) the 
tallowy flavor will be covered up by a stronger 
and more objectionable burnt flavor. Specially 
colored glass containers that filter out the light 
rays which cause the oxidation can be used to 
prefect this effect of. sunlight. Of the catalytic 
agents that assist in producing tallowiness, the 
metallic salts are probably the most important. 
Copper, copper alloys, and iron are the metals 
that are most active in this respect. These 


acids, and certain metals. The ex- 





Mr. Corbett. when a student at University of Illinois, 
won the gold medal presented each year by Inter- 
national 
amilk. 


Assn. of Milk Dealers for judging fresh 
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By Willard J. Corbett" 


metals may be added to the milk at the farm 
or at the plant. 
strainers, coolers, dump vats, pasteurizers, milk 
pumps, and sanitary pipe fittings will contribute 
to the metal contamination of milk. Nickel 
dissolves readily in milk, but has no appreciable 
effect on the flavor. 


Improperly tinned milk cans, 


The production of tallowiness is not instan- 
taneous, but usually occurs after 24 to 48 hours. 
It has been found that the growth of bacteria 
in milk containing copper salts retards the de- 
velopment of tallowiness. 
in this way. This reduction of tallowiness by 
the living micro-organisms is thought to be due 


Yeast cells also act 


to the removal of oxygen in milk by the living 
cell. 
Cooked Flavor 


Cooked flavor is quite objectionable to most 
people but is prevalent to a certain degree in all 
pasteurized milk. The 
is to make milk safe, improve its keeping qual- 
ity and destroy its miscellaneous bacterial flora 
without injury to the flavor. cream line or fdod 
value. Heating at 142-143 for 30 
minutes is a common procedure for pasteuriz- 
ing. Milk which is held at 142 deg. F. for long- 
er than one hour, a rather common occurrence 
in the case of batch pasteurization, will acquire 
a slight cooked flavor. Other factors which 
might produce a cooked flavor in milk are, 
too high temperatures in the heating media 
without sufficient agitation to transfer the heat 
rapidly into the milk from the heating surface; 
overheating during pasteurizing ; and the use of 
a control thermometer which registers lower 
than the actual temperature. A slight cooked 
flavor in milk is not likely to be objected to 
by the consumer if he properly understands that 
it is only the result of the milk plant’s efforts 
to make the milk safe for human consumption 
and is not necessarily due to carelessness on 
the part of the dairyman. 


aim of pasteurization 


des, F, 


Salty Flavor 


Salty milk is somewhat uncommon in market 
milk but often occurs in raw milk from in- 
dividual cows, especially in the case of cows in 
an advanced stage of lactation, or that have an 
injured udder which causes blood to seep 
through into the milk. This condition is gen- 
erally indicated by the presence of red blood 
cells in the milk. These cells are heavy and 
settle to the bottom of the container where a 
pinkish, red color prevails. They are easily 
removed in clarifying. 


Feed Flavors 


Feed and weed flavors are imparted to milk 
mainly through the blood of the cow. The tainted 









air of the barn may give some flavor and odor 
to milk, but ordinarily this mode of transfer of 
off-flavors is relatively unimportant. The more 
succulent and highly flavored feeds and weeds 
are most likely to cause off-flavors in milk. 
These flavors can be largely prevented, how- 
ever, by following proper methods of feeding. 
Feeds that are known to cause off-flavors should 
be fed several hours before milking, or, prefer- 
ably, just after milking. Most of the feed and 
weed flavors disappear from the blood in about 
three hours, but some remain longer, onion and 
garlic remaining about 6 or 7 hours. 














Phenol Flavor 







Flavors or odors caused by absorption of phenol 
are very objectionable. Carbolic acid is com- 
monly used for medicating purposes on the farm. 
If used on the cows, or on other animals in 
the barn, or on the milker, the air may become 
so tainted with the odor that some flavor may 
be absorbed by the milk. Small traces of 
phenol flavors in milk may not be detectable, 
but in the presence of chlorin (from sterilizers) 
occurring in the milk. Small quantities of 
chemical sterilizers added directly to milk will 
cause a puckeryness, but if added in excessive 
amounts a very disagreeable flavor will result. 
















Kerosene, gasoline or oil may get into milk 
either through the absorption of the volatile 
substances arising from containers containing 
these products or through direct contamination. 
These substances if gotten into the milk produce 
a distinct characteristic off-flavor which is very 
disagreeable. 











Bacterial Defects 





Unclean or bacterial flavors are an important 
source of defects in milk. The one most com- 
monly experienced .is the flavor resulting from 
the formation of lactic acid. The sources of 
such trouble can usually be easily determined 
and controlled by proper grading methods. Malt 
flavor in milk is a common occurrence, especially 
in hot weather. This flavor is very objection 
able and much of the milk so contaminated with 
the malt bacteria can not be used for market 
purposes. Two strains of bacteria which have 
been proven to cause the malt flavor are: Strep 
tococcus lactis (Var. Maltigenes), and micro 
coccus aureus. By proper sterilizing of utensils 
and by employing proper cooling methods 4 
the farm, the malt flavor defect can be avoided 






















Bitter Flavor 


Bitter flavors are due to abnormal physical 
condition of cows, certain feeds, metal cot 
tamination, bacterial action and chemical 
changes. Advanced lactation of the milch cows 
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many times produces a bitter flavor in milk. 
Josef Csisz’ar found that bitter milk contained 
growing 
micrococcus pepintoparus and Bacterium aero- 
genes. These in pure cultures produced bitter- 
ness when inoculated fresh milk. Oleic 
acid in milk is rapidly changed with the de- 
velopment of this bitter flavor. Newman has 
shown that psuedomona ovalis is 
responsible for the bitter flavor. K. Diernhofer 
said that cows fed beet tops produced bitter 
flavor, which bitter flavor was due to bacteria, 
because the feeding of beets upset the salt bal- 
ance which paves the way for the growth of this 
bitter-producing organism. Milk from cows fed 
beet tops and inoculated with bitter-produc- 
ing bacteria developed a bitter flavor more read- 
ily than did milk from cows not fed beet tops. 


strains of Bacterium Fluorescens, 


into 


sometimes 


The above list of flavor defects includes most 
of the more common serious flavor defects in 
ordinary market milk. The author has attempted 
to discuss the above flavor defects as to the 
cause and prevention, basing his statements upon 
the works of the following investigators: 


1, University of Illinois, 
Course Manual 1932. 

a. Some abnormal flavors in raw milk, pp. 
73-76—R. J. Ramsey and P. H. Tracy. 

2. Judging Dairy Products—Cal. Cire. 327, C. A. 
Phillips and F. H. Abbot. 

8. The Relation of Certain Plant Processes to 
Flavor Development in Market Milk—P. H. Tracy and 
H. A. Ruehe. 

4 Rancid Flavors in Raw 
19—R. J. Ramsey and P. H. Tracy. 

5. Certain Biological Factors Related to Tallowi- 
ness in Milk and Cream—vU. of I. Exper. Sta. Bul. 
389. P. H. Tracy, R. J. Ramsey, H. A. Ruehe 

6. Abstracts of Literature on the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Ice Cream—vVol. 4, 1931. 


Dairy Manufactures Short 


Milk—Milk Dealer pp. 


“Before” 


aL Cus MUST 


fi 


One of the most noticeable 
Mercantile Exchange in many 
was established in new quarters. 

Above are depicted the old and the new, 
more adequate facilities now 
during the trading periods. 
Mrs. Ann Lee, 


clearly 


head telephone 


showing the more comfortable, 
provided for the exacting task of handling the heavy 


operator for the Exchange, may be 


bitterness development in 
Josef Csisz’ar 
in milk, page 57, C. J. 


a. Concerning the 
milk, page 7 

b. Abnormal 
Babcock. 

ec. Psuedomonas as a cause of 


flavors 


bitter milk, page 


59—R. W. Newman. 

d. Investigations dealing witl characteris- 
tic bitter flavor in milk—page Karl Diern- 
hofer. 

———6—<— ee _—_ 
PROPOSE WISCONSIN “UNION” 
Weyauwega, Wis \ “union” of dairy 


farmers to work for better prices for 


fluid milk 


was urged here recently by H. B. Allenbach, 


field representative for the producers’ commit 
tee for evaporated milk. 

Addressing a meeting of the Pure Milk Pro 
ducers’ Co-operative, Mr. Allenbach said: “I 
am particularly anxious to see uniomzation 
among Wisconsin farmers and I believe the 
Pure Milk Producers Co-aperative Ss one O1 
the reasons why we're beginning make 
little headway in our attempts to better things 
for the farmer.” 


—- —_-+ 
SPEAKS ON DIET MATTERS 


(EB)—A five 


office 


Indianapolis, Ind 
diet for 
increased 
Mrs. 


for the 


meal daily 
factory and 
their output of 
Ethel Austin Marsin, 
National Dairy 


recently. She said many 


workers has greatly 


work, according to 
director of nutrition 
Council, who spoke here 
link 
accidents to 
diet. She made 
Dietetics Associa- 
Ayres & Co. department 


scientists night 


which causes automobile 


blindness 
a lack of 
talks here before the 
tion and at the 


store. 


vitamin A in the 
Indiana 
ae 





and useful improvements in physical equipment installed on the New York 
years was completed last week when the 


floor telephone switchboard 


more attractive and 
volume of calls 


seen enjoying the comforts of the 


new booth. The carpenter engaged by the committee on plant and fixtures for its construction turned 


eut an excellent job in a surprisingly short time. 
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An Improver for All Dairy Products 
costs less than 4 cents per 1OO Ibs. 
Generous Sample on Request 


Cottage Cheese Dressing Buttermilk 
Full Cream Cheese Ice Cream Mix 
Sour Cream Chocolate Milk 
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STEP OUT AND SELL 


A New Book on Selling 


By Wm. E. “Bill” Holler 


This book is inspiring, dynamic, 

and packed from cover to cover 

with sound sales sense. No one 

can fail to read STEP OUT AND 

SELL without getting a great deal 

of benefit from it. 
Striking Cloth Binding — 96 Pages 
Size 6x9 Inches— in Cloth Container 


PER 
$ 1 50 Cory 
Order with remittance to 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































Appraisal Continues 
(Continued from Page 128) 


this, 2,470 saying they didn’t like it; 1,083 
preferring it; 385 ‘not minding it’; 75 declaring 
they ‘hated it’; 4 ‘couldn’t say,’ and 69 did not 
reply. 

“The reasons for the preference of glass 
versus paper containers drew interesting com- 
mentaries. 

“Speaking for glass, 1,43Z said they wanted 
it ‘because milk keeps better, keeps colder, is 
more sanitary,’ while for paper, 939 liked it 
because ‘it was easier to discard, no trouble of 
returning. 

“Other reasons for wanting milk in glass 
given by the 2,539 women who preferred it this 
way included: 992 because ‘milk tastes and 
smells better, no wax in it;’ quality and cream 
are better, 491; easier to handle, recap, etc., 
279; contents can be seen, how much is left, 
etc., 265; holds shape, doesn’t leak or break, 
237; habit, 179; easier to pour, 162; easier 
to keep in refrigerator, 143; easier to pour off 
cream, 35. In all, of this group wanting glass 
there were 4,215 mentions as outlined above. 

“On the other side, women who favored paper 
cited the following reasons: Doesn’t have to 
be washed, 567; milk keeps better, more sani- 
tary, 407; doesn’t break, 300; lighter, easier 
to carry, 265; easier to keep in refrigerator, 
246; no nuisance of a deposit, 43; miscellane- 
ous reasons, 15. In the ‘paper’ classification, 
there were 1,289 women giving a total of 2,782 
mentions expressing their reasons. 

Salient points of those women opposing the 
new system were summed up as follows: 

“First, the paper containers themselves. 
Second, the infrequent deliveries. Third, the 
large size of the container. * * *” 


An executive of one of the large milk firms 
that distributes milk in the two-quart paper 
containers, in commenting upon the survey 
issued. by Hannagan, stated that he was quite 
surprised that the results indicated such favor- 
able consumer acceptance to the paper pack- 
ages in of the fact that 
the had _ been 
November 13. 
this study, 
of many 


introduction to 
only since 
Without specifically criticizing 
the executive stated that in the 


view 
public under way 
case 


surveys almost any desired result 
could be obtained by the manner in which in- 


terviewers asked their questions. 


Borden Refutes Survey Findings 


Just as we go to press the Review received 


the following critical comment on the 
H. Marcussen, president 


Products Division of The 


formal 
from W. 


Farm 


above survey 
of Borden’s 
3orden Co. 


Comments by Mr. W. H. Marcussen, President of 
Borden’s Farm Products Division of the Borden Com- 
pany on the survey covering sections of Brooklyn to 
determine consumer acceptance of the new two-quart 
paper milk containers. 


“1. The results of the survey are at wide vari- 
ance with the Borden customer acceptance as 
we have so far experienced it. In the area now 
served with the new 2-quart Econo-Way pack- 
age 50 per cent of the volume on our retail 
routes is already being distributed in the new 
container. On some routes our consumer ac- 
ceptance has been as high as 90 per cent of the 
route load. This is a decidedly more favorable 
consumer acceptance than indicated in the re- 
port which alleges that only 32 per cent of con- 
sumers favor the package. 


2. The publicity release is dated December 
20th. Obviously, the time required for the sur- 
vey work and the compilation and analysis of 
the results means that the survey must have 
been begun as early as December Ist. At that 
time certain areas covered by the survey had 
been served with the new container for a period 
of less than a week, and in other areas, as for 
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instance the Flatbush district, the new container 
was not even introduced until December 4th. 
Clearly, the survey was made so soon after the 
initial introduction of the package in many of 
the areas covered that it was impossible to 
have obtained an accurate or well-founded pic- 
ture of consumer acceptance. In fact this is 
acknowledged by the survey itself, since it is 
stated that one-third of all those interviewed 
had not yet had the package offered to them. 


The survey purports to reflect the opin- 
ions of 616,875 families, which covers the entire 
population of the Borough of Brooklyn. Only 
4,087 families were interviewed and a third of 
those had not yet been offered the package. 
The conclusions of the survey are, therefore, 
based on the expressions of one out of every 
225 families that knew anything about the pack- 
age. On the other hand our own results, as 
indicated above, are based on the intimate con- 
tact with every family served by our routes. 

“4. Paper milk containers identical with the 
new 2-quart Econo-Way package, except for 
size, have been in use in New York City for 
four years. This particular container has been 
approved by the New York City Department 
of Health, the New York State Board of 
Health, the American Medical Association and 
numerous other regulatory bodies. It has been 
approved not only for the distribution of stand- 
ard grades of milk, but also for Certified milk. 
Over 4,500,000 paper milk containers are dis- 
tributed in New York City every week. Paper 
milk containers have, in fact, been approved by 
health and other regulatory authorities for 
more than 10 years. In view of these easily 
ascertainable facts the statement in the survey 
that the package is approved ‘for a trial period 
only’ is not only grossly misleading but is ac- 
tually inaccurate. 


“5. The survey purporis to indicate that some 
of those interviewed preferred glass milk bottles 
to the new containers because: 

“(a) Milk keeps better. 
“(b) Milk keeps colder. 
“(c) Bottles are more 


Experience Indicates Growing Acceptance 


sanitary. 


“These observations are not matters of opin- 
ion—they can easily be determined by scientific 
investigation. All the proof is that milk re- 
tains its quality just as well in paper containers 
as in glass bottles. It is just as easy to keep 
milk cold in the new containers as it was 
formerly in glass bottles. The paper container 
has been shown over the 10 year period of use 
to be just as sanitary as the glass milk bottle 
even after the most thorough washing. The 
wide sale of milk in paper containers in the 
New York City market and in many other 
markets is ample proof that millions of milk 
consumers accept these as unquestioned facts. 


. Our statements are based on actual ex- 
a in the distribution of milk both in 
glass bottles and in paper containers, as well 
as in the newly designed 2-quart Econo-Way 
package. The survey does not indicate the 
identity of its sponsor. Obviously, it appears 
to be sponsored by one interested solely 
in the glass container. Both glass milk bottles 
and paper containers have desirable qualities. 
\ tremendous number of consumers has already 
indicated their desire to enjoy the advantages 
of the paper package. Our results are not de- 
pendent on the answers to a survey. Anyone 
familiar with survey procedure knows that the 
results gotten from questionnaires are easily 
influenced by the make-up of the questionnaire 
and the procedure followed in obtaining an- 
swers. 


some 


“7 


The milk consuming public will make the 
Pm ie as to which container they prefer. Any 
survey made at a time when the availability of 
a new package to a segment of the public has 
been limited on the average to a matter of 
only three weeks is hardly iach, From 
our experience gained thus far there is every 
reason to believe that the consuming public 
has been highly impressed with the manifold 
advantages of Econo-Way distribution, and that 


on the initial acceptance there is accumulating 
a persistent and definite trend which promises 
complete acceptance by our consumers as they 
become more familiar with all of the advantages 
of the new 2-quart Econo-Way package.” 


Progress Being Closely Watched 


At this time dealers who are distributing 
milk in the two-quart paper containers have 
full confidence in the plan to sell more milk at 
a lower price with less frequent service. Dis- 
regarding the possibility of the development 
of new competitive factors or lower costs on 
new types of milk bottles, the two-quart paper 
container with every-other-day delivery surely 
seems to mark a new era in milk distribution, 
Developments in the initial operations in this 
great consuming center naturally are being fol- 


lowed with the closest attention. 


Among other producers’ groups approving the 
new departure the Eastern Producers’ Coopera- 
tive Association, representing dairymen in New 
York City’s five-state milkshed, recently in- 
dorsed the two-quart paper milk container in- 


troduced to the city’s consumers. 


resolution addressed . to 
association declared: 


In a Sheffield, the 


“We unqualifiedly approve of the latest ef- 
fort of our distributor to increase its business 
by effecting economies in distribution without 
reduction in the price to producers.” 


Harry M. Smith of Bellefonte, Pa., president 
of the association, made public the resolution, 
which also said: 

“The expected increased consumption will 
inevitably increase the quantity of milk pur- 
chased from our producers and utilized in fluid 
form to the financial benefit of our members.” 


a oe 


INCREASE MILK PRICE 


Authorizes 1¢ Per Quart 
Rise At City Stations 


Health Board 


Effective with Friday, December Ist, the price 
of milk sold to needy families at New York 
City health and relief stations under the joint 
supervision of the Department of Health and 
the Department of Welfare was increased from 
8c to 9c per quart. 


In announcing the advance Dr. John L. 
Health Commissioner, stated 


Rice, 
in part: 


“This price increase has been permitted be- 
cause the Health Department has been con- 
vinced that, with the recent increases paid to 
milk producers under the federal-state market- 
order, the to provide 
the milk at such price without substantial loss.” 


the dealers are unable 
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to more 
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“Although 
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Taw 
from 4% 
July of this year, 
these distributors continued to sell bottled, pas 
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increased 
than 6 cents a quart since 
grade B milk at these stations for the 
at 8 cents, price had been the 
since this program of milk distribution 


1934. 


needy which 
same 


was begun in 


“It has been evident,” he continued, “that 
the dealers have been experiencing considerable 
losses through the milk distribution, and lately 
they have failed to provide sufficient milk t0 
meet the demand. As many as 600 eligible 
families in to get 


this milk.” 


one day have been unable 
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Administrator Resigns 


(Continued from First Page) 






ing of supplementary grains and concentrates 
to milk cows, maintained milk production on 
a higher than normal average through Novem- 
ber, the Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
ports. On December 1 total daily milk produc- 
tion was about 3 per cent above the previous 
high record for that date. Allowing for in- 
creasing population, per capita milk production 
on December 1 was 2 per cent above the 1928-37 
average. 














Milk production per cow in herds kept by 
crop correspondents, for the country as a whole, 
on December 1 






averaged 12.09 pounds com- 
pared with a previous high for that date of 
11.99 pounds in 1930, 11.83 pounds on the same 
date a year ago, and a 1928-37 average for 
December 1 of 11.48 pounds. In these herds, 
68.3 per cent of the.milk cows were reported 
milked compared with 68.6 a year ago, and a 
range of 64.3 to 68.3 per cent in the preceding 
13 years of record. 














The crop reporters say that liberal quantities 
of grains and concentrates have been fed to 
milk cows this fall. The high rate of feeding 
appears likely to continue well into the winter 
months except in a few limited areas where 
the production of supplementary feed was re- 
duced by drought this year. Supplies of feed 
grains on farms are abundant in most areas 
again this winter, following the third successive 
season of good crops. 












Livestock numbers have 
increased, but with prices of dairy products not 
far from average in relation to feed grains, the 
supply appears ample to insure that milk cows 
will be well fed. 








The price received by farmers for milk cows 
in 1939 averaged $58.40 per head. This price 
was the highest in relation to hay for the past 
30 years. 























Concentrate On Bang’s Disease 











With the practical eradiction of bovine tuber- 
culosis assured the 
and state 











3ureau of Animal Industry 
fficials are now combating Bang’s 
disease on a nation-wide scale, says Dr. John 





























R. Mohler of the Bureau in his annual report. 





This cattle malady has been especially injurious 
because of its of causing abor- 
tion, thereby seriously interfering with herd im- 
provement and with the milk of dairy herds. 
Of the 7,600,000 cattle to diagnostic 
agglution tests were applied during the year, 
approximately 2.9 per cent were slaughtered as 
Teactors 





characteristic 

















which 








Cattle owners in most states are showing con- 
tnued interest 





in 





eradicating Bang’s disease 
from their herds, according to officials of the 
federal-state campaign against this disease. In 
seven states more than half of the breeding 
tattle are under supervision in the federal-state 
campaign, which 










has 





been in progress since 
July, 1934. Many states have made substantial 
gains in the of breeding cattle 
under supervision in comparison with similar 
‘gures on May, 1939. Greatest progress oc- 
curred in Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina and Wash- 
mgton. More than 30 per cent of the breeding 
attle over six months old in New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 





percentages 

















December, 1939 


YOM 


ginia, North 
Louisiana, 
North 

Oregon 


Carolina, 
Arkansas, 
Dakota, 


were 


Kentucky, Alabama, 


Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Idaho, Utah, Washington and 
under official supervision 
Bang’s disease November 1, 1939. In Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Califor- 


for 


nia less than 5 per cent of the breeding cattle 
were under supervision on that date. 


The Import-Export Record 


The marked decrease of exports and equally 
heavy increase in imports of the principal ag- 
ricultural products that have characterized our 
foreign trade, under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program continued during the July- 
October, 1939, period. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural reports that in three 
months the value of exports of principal Ameri- 
can agricultural products totaled in value $228,- 
530,000 compared with $262,502,000 in the same 
months of 1938. The imports of the principal 
agricultural products amounted to $351,768,000 
in July-October period, 1939, and $296,764,000 
in the same period of 1938 


Economics these 


During the three 
months, the latest period of which figures are 
available, the imports of competing agricultural 
products exceeded exports by $124,238,000. 

It is indicated that this shrinkage in exports 
and increase in imports of agricultural products 
may account in part at least for the fact that 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
the total employment of both family and hired 
workers 


on farms on December 1 to be the 


9 320,000 
The number of persons employed decreased by 


1,442,000 


smallest figures of record persons. 


from 


November 1 to December 1, 
and on the date was 162,000 below a_ year 
earlier. 

Prepare Trade Barrier Digest 
The Federal Committee on Interstate Trade 
Barriers is preparing a digest of barrier laws 
in the eight states where legislatures meet in 
1940. These are New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia, Miss- 
issippi, Kentucky and Louisiana. It seems like- 


ly that among the state laws to be investigated 
will be the various laws restricting by taxation 
or otherwise the sale of ole 


omargarine shipped 


in from others states 
Poll On Milk Orders 


An order to replace a federal license regulat- 
the the 
(Illinois-Iowa) marketing area will be the sub- 


ing handling of milk in Quad cities 


ject of a referendum now being conducted by 
mail by the Division of Marketing and Market- 
ing Agreements. The marketing areain the pro- 


posed order includes the cities of Davenport 
Rock Island, East Mo- 


line, Moline, and Silvia, Illinois, and several 
townships in both states. 


and Bettendorf, Iowa; 


The proposed order 
and agreement were prepared on the of 


and 


basis 


evidence supplied by producers, handlers 


others at a hearing held at Rock Island, August 


2-4, at the request of producers, and which 


was reopened October 18 at the request of 


handlers. 
The proposed Quad cities 


agreement pro- 


vides the following minimum producer 


Class 1 (fluid milk) 


prices : 


$2.10 per hundredweight, 


and $1.63 for milk for low-income families, in- 
cluding persons on relief. 






Class 2 (milk used for cream, chocolate milk, 
and flavored milk drinks)—$1.50 per hundred- 
weight. 

Class 3 (milk used for evaporated milk, con- 
densed milk, ice cream mix or any other milk 
product other than those in Class 2 and 4) 

a price based on the federal marketing agree- 
ment for evaporated milk. 

Class 4 (milk used for butter and American 
type cheese, and plant shrinkage up to 3 per 
cent of receipts)—a price per hundredweight 
based on the butter market. 


Federal Milk Control Growing 


The handling of milk is now regulated by 
the Federal government in 26 markets, accord- 
ing to A.A.A. reports. A number of petitions 
for Federal control in other markets, including 
Washington, is pending. Since the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court upholding the con- 
stitutionality the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 and the validity of Fed- 
eral milk control plans in the New York and 
Boston marketing the number of re- 
quests for Federal assistance in stabilizing milk 
markets has increased. 


now 


of 


areas, 


There are few large markets in the United 
States in which milk does not move in inter- 
state commerce. The A.A.A. officials say the 
effect of the Supreme Court decisions point to 
gradual expansion in government milk control 
and to more general acceptance of milk control 
as a permanent feature in stabilizing fluid-milk 
markets. 








SAFETY! 








and: STRENGTH ! 





The Key to Egg-Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write the Manufacturer: 





155 East 44th Street 
New York City 


























Wants and For Sale 











RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, 1l5c 
extra. All payments strictly in advance. 














MILK DISTRIBUTORS ATTENTION— 
Young man, married, 27 years of age, 
suitable connection as an inside man, preferably 
supervisor. Has had eight years’ experience in 
milk distributing industry working on wholesale 
and retail complete inventory analysis, ice box 
and plant control and control route men’s 
accounts. Box 7204, care this publication. 

12-27-1 


aad 


seeks 


THERMOMETERS AND THERMOME- 
TER REPAIRING—Send your broken stem 
(indicating) and recording thermometers to us. 
We rebuild them at lowest possible price. We 
also sell the most complete line of floating and 
pocket dairy thermometers. Write for our prices. 
Everything guaranteed. The Anthony Miller 
Thermometer Co., Hartford. Mich. 9-27-4m.p. 


WANTED—Five or six foot vacuum pan. 
Also stainless steel cheese vat. Box 7203, care 
this publication. 12-27-3 

WANTED 
age or truck 
manufacturer's 
publication. 





1500-gallon stainless steel stor- 
tanks. Specify dimensions and 
name. Box 7206, care this 

12-27-1 


WAN TED—Foreman in country milk bott- 
ling plant—under refrigeration and condensing 
—must be able to handle men. Box 7207, care 
this publication. 12-27-1 


WANTED—A small, used milk drier by firm 
located in northwestern Ohio. Please give name 
of make, size, capacity, H.P. required, and the 
price asked for the same. Box 7205, care this 
publication. 12-27-1 


FOR RENT=$Office and cooler space avail- 
able on first floor of a modern, up-to-date cold 
storage plant located in Chicago. Box 7197, 
care this publication. 12-13-t.f. 


a ¥- Y SObys Since 1894 
COTTAGE CHEESE 


Manufactured From Finest ef Pasteurized Milk 
and Cream Produeed Under N. Y. City Board ef 
Health Requirements 
Sodus Creamery Corperation 
Woleott N.Y. City Phone: STillwell4-3780 New York 














CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 
Ind. (E. 


the Daum 


Connersville, 3.)—J. W. Daum, 
Dairies, Inc., here 
for many years, and Mrs. Daum recently cele- 


brated their golden wedding anniversary with 


associated with 


an informal reception in their home. The couple 
were married in Tipton 
1889 and came here in 


County, Indiana, in 


1901. They have two 
daughters and one son. 
—_—o—<<—9—__— 


Arkadelphia, Ark.—A milk pasteurizing plant 
is being assembled by John Davis and his son, 
Herbert Davis, here in the Nowlin Building 
on Clinton St. between Seventh and Eighth Sts. 

Humboldt, Iowa.—Karl Anderson of Hum- 
boldt has been selected as manager of the Burt 
Co-operative Creamery. 


SELL REGENT CHEESE 


A Cheese For Every Need 


CREAM CHEESE MUENSTER CHEESE 
COTTAGE CHEESE AMERICAN CHEESE 
FLAKE CHEESE BAKER CHEESE 


MEYER ZAUSNER 
New Holland, Lancaster Co., Pa, 
New York City Office: 175 Franklin Street 
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Warns of Over-Production 
Commissioner Noyes Points Out Necessity 
For Voluntary Control of Milk Flow 
Among New York Shed Dairymen 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Milk prices in the upper 
classifications “are about as high now as they 
ought to go,” Holton V. Noyes 
of the Department of Agriculture and Markets 
told members of the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Milk re- 


cent testimonial dinner given by the Syracuse 


Commissioner 


Producers’ Bargaining Agency at a 


Chamber of Commerce. 


would consumer 


Com- 


“Higher prices encourage 
resistance and be economically unsound,” 
missioner Noyes said, in considering the Met- 
ropolitan milk order as it is now operating. He 
warned, that farmers to 
continue the cooperation which brought about 


however, failure of 
the present agreement, and over-production of 
On 
Commis- 


milk, can destroy the success of the order. 
the the 


sioner declared: 


subject of over-production, 

“Over-production will certainly kill the order 
if permitted to go on to unreasonable propor- 
tions. 
of the 
ducers’ 


It is my opinion that the next big job 
Metropolitan Milk Pro- 
find 


Cooperative 


Jargaining Agency is to some 


way to regulate production within reasonable 


limits. I realize that such a statement is going 
to be criticised and ridiculed, just as attempts 
by the Federal Government to control produc- 
tion in certain other agricultural commodities 
have ‘been ridiculed in the past.” 
Criticises Mayor La Guardia’s Attitude 
Establishing the order on a firm basis has 
been a struggle, the Commissioner observed, 
adding that “several rather amusing and some- 
times disturbing episodes have occurred on the 
way to this final conclusion. One of the most 
amusing is the attempt by the Mayor of New 
York City to claim credit for the October price. 
Amendments which had been petitioned 
for long before the Mayor’s conference on the 
September price (which fell short of some ex- 
pectations) were adopted and went into effect 
October 1. 
out at $2.27 per 100 lbs. and has met with the 


The blended price for October came 


very general approval of producers throughout 
the milk Let’s the Mayor 
for helping to increase the September 


shed. give credit 
price 
and for good intentions in general. 
the 
claim credit for the satisfactory outcome of the 
the likelihood of 
tinued improved prices based upon the amended 


the 


But by no 


stretch of imagination can he justifiably 


month of October, or con- 
price schedule initiated and approved by 
farmers themselves. 

“Personally I have always had considerable 
I think he has done 
many very commendable things. It is, 


admiration for the Mayor. 
there- 
fore, somewhat disillusioning to discover a flaw 
rather admirable character, 
revealed by an eagerness to lay the blame of 
delib- 


erately take credit for favorable results when 


in an otherwise 


unfavorable results to someone else and 


the facts and circumstances do not justify such 
a presumption.” 


The the Bargaining 
Agency as being “not only the means for mob- 


Commissioner lauded 


ilization of farmers cooperatively, but the leader 
in making their cooperation effective.” 


VAN CAMP OFFICES MOVE 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (E.B.)—The Van Cagg 


Milk Co. has leased extensive office quarter 
here in the Old First Bank building and yf 
move headquarters and the chief accounting 
offices here from Indianapolis, according 
E. W. Miller, vice-president and treasurer, 
Fifteen officials and employes oi the firm yi 
move here. SO. the 
company will be located centrally among fhe 


The move is being mack 


nine plants it operates in producing evaporated 
milk. 
<=> 
URGES WIDER MILK USE 
Ind. (EB)- 


be a stronger, healthier race if every child drank 


Indianapolis, -Americans woulf 
a quart of milk a day, Dr. James S. McLesteg 
Birmingham, Ala., said here at the last meeting 
of the Indianapolis Dairy Council in a talk 9 
“Nutrition and Present Day Living.” He saj 
adults better off 

they consumed at least a pint of milk each da 


also would be generally 


in one form or another. 
—_ «¢ 


A. R. KEENEY DIES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Albert R. 
55 years old, of the Gary (Ind.) Milk Co. a 


Keeney 


resident, died recently at G 
after a long illness. He was connected wil 
the Polk Milk Co. here several years befo 
elected to. ff 
Gary city council, but his late illness prevents 


former local 


going to Gary. There he was 
him taking any part in its proceedings. 
widow and four daughters survive 
J. S. MALONEY DEAD 
Ind. (E. B.)—James S. Malon 
83 years old, one of the pioneers of the lo 


Kokomo, 


ice cream business, died recently at his ho 
He began the manufacture of ice cream It 
when he moved here from Miami County, 
diana, years ago. The widow and six child 
survive. 


Practical Social Service 


Isabel Manning Hewson, Sheffield Farms radio 
mentator, center, and Billy the Oysterman, NeW 
restaurateur, left, j ed forces to play Santa 
to Mr. and Mrs. ames MeDowell by siviné 
couple Christmas presents in the form of & 
$25.00 in cash. The MeDowells were reeentlf, 
rested as vagrants by Patrolman Arthur Wallet 
they had been forced to ride in New York 
for ten days because of the lack of money and 
“‘Vietims not vagrants’’ was the magistrates 
ment, and Miss Hewson, conductor of the “) 
Market Basket’? program of Sheffield Fa 
WEAF, promptly sought aid for the unf 
couple. She presented McDowell, right, om her 
gram and gave him $25.00. Billy the Oyst 
the request of Miss Hewson, gave him 4 job 
of his two famed seafood restaurants. 
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BUFLOVAK MILK DRYERS 


Make Milk Drying 


With powder prices rising and stocks decreasing, 
milk drying is highly profitable. And particularly 
so, in plants using BUFLOVAK Dryers. 


Profits are consistently larger in these plants, 
because high quality powder is made. That 
means top prices. Capacity is large; and coupled 


with low operating cost, naturally, the return is 
greater. 


There’s a reason for the larger number of 


BUFLOVAK Milk Dryers in daily use. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1627 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


See the BUFLOVAK EXHIBIT °°o%" DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 


OCTOBER 23-28, 1939 - SAN FRANCISCO 























Homeward Bound 


A Part of the Herd at An Attractive Eastern Dairy Farm Enacts 
a Familiar Scene at Close of Day 











OLD STYLE MILK HEATER 
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ARGER—heavier—finer 
handsomer—there’s a real 
reason why up-to-the-minute 
Milk Plants more and more 
are choosing O. & B. PURITY 
SENIORS. 
All exposed surfaces glit- 
tering stainless steel. Con- 
struction throughout is extra- 


heavy. So, in both appearance 


and performance, this hand- 
some, extra-sturdy machine is 
a genuine Aristocrat. It’s the 
kind you put in your show- 
plant—the kind your visitors 
exclaim about. And it’s built 
for extra trouble-free years. 
Rapid-heating, at moder- 
ate jacket tem peratures—gentle, 
but powerful agitation—su- 
perb holding qualities—all help 
to produce the deep cream line 
and natural milk flavor that 
captivate the customer. 
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Behind the Scenes of Distribution 


A Step in the Constant Supervision of Sanitation and Quality 
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Behind the Scenes of Distribution 


[Many Types of Motorized Equipment Speed Deliveries From Farm to 
Plant When the Snow Begins to Fly 
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THE velvety smoothness of cream produced 

with a De Laval “ Air-Tight’’ Separator at 
once distinguishes it from the product of other 
machines. Users also comment on the absence 
of cream plug and on the fact that” Air-Tight”’ 
cream looks and acts like cream richer in fat. 


Such cream is always in season—can always 
help increase sales and assure you of customers 
who are better satisfied with your product. 
Hence, you need the De Laval “ Air-Tight”’ 
not to skim more milk next year, but to sep- 
arate better cream right now. 


The illustration shows two 11 ,000- .... And in this machine, too, De Laval has pioneered the combi- 
pound De Laval “ Air-Tight’’ Sep- 


hoy soneet nara eo nation of foamless skim-milk and cream, as well as the elevation of 
Se telnesetad nee 2? sae both products from the separator without further pumping. Easy, accurate 
the installation of @ single “Air regulation of cream density from one fat content to another while the 


Tight’ with from one to as many separator is operating, is a real advantage. 
as 30 additional units. 


Cleaner skimming than ever before accomplished, and at lower temper- 
ature, is another very important achievement of the De Laval “’ Air-Tight.”’ 


You'll never know how much an” Air-Tight’’ Separator can do in your 
plant until you use it. A new catalog, which will be sent upon request, 
outlines some outstanding advantages. Write for your copy today. 


THE DE LAVAL “AIR-TIGHT” MILK CLARIFIER now works along 
with the “’Air-Tight’’ Separator to improve the product of many outstand- 
ing milk plants and condensaries. This machine is practically a necessity 
in the production of homogenized milk. Catalog? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd. 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG = VANCOUVER 


E LAVAL 
wonsssranparoe” SEPARATORS 





MPROVED PRODUCT... 
INCREASED SALES— 


For Full Information 
About Versatile, Efficient 


CP FILM HEAT 
Multi- Process Tanks 


Write for Bulletin B-571 


‘THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES: Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo - Chicago + Dallas - Denver - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Minneapolis - New York 
Omaha - Philadelphia - Portland, Oregon - Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle - Toledo - Waterloo, lowa 


Guanes PACKAGE MEG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD, THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
7 King St., West, Toronto, Ont., Canada Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 1, England 























































SELECTED BOOKS 


For Progressive Dairy Products Plant Operators 


Selected by Professor H. J. Brueckner, Cornell University 


PRICE LIST 


No. Titut AUTHOR PRICE 
400 Market Milk - - - - - - = = = = = = Kelly & Clement- - - - = $4.50 
401 Milk and Milk Products (and Ed.) a a - - - Eckles, Combs & Macy - - 3.50 
402 Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk onions - - Lucius L. Van Slyke - - - 2.00 
405 Cheesemaking - - - - - - - = = = = = = = = J. L. Sammis - - - - = = 2.75 
406 The Book of Cheese - - - - - - - - - - = Thom & Fisk - - - - - - 2.60 
407 Condensed Milk and Milk a (5th Ed.) - - = - = Otto F. Hunziker - - - - 6.50 
408 Condensed Milkk- - - - - - = = = = = = = = = Atushi Miyawaki - - - - 4.50 
409 Ice Creaam- - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = Turnbow & Raffetto - - - 4.00 
410 Fundamentals of Dairy Science (2nd Ed.) - - - - - - Associates of L. A. Rogers - 6.00 
411 Judging Dairy Products - - - - - - - = = = = = Nelson & Trout - - - - - 2.00 
412 Dairy Engineering - - - - - - - = - = = = = = Jj. T. Bowen - - - - = = 3.75 
413 Management of Dairy Plants - - - - - - - - - = M. Mortensen- - - - - - 3.00 
414 Dairy Bacteriology- - - - - - - - = = - - = = B.W. Hammer - - - - - 5.00 
415 The Technical Control of Dairy Products- - - - - - Mojonnier & Troy - - - - 5.09 
417 Market Milk and Related Products - - - - - - - - H.H. Sommer - - - - - 6.00 
418 Theory and Practice of Ice Cream Making - - - - - H.H. Sommer - - - - - 5.75 
420 Pasteurization of Milk From the Practical Viewpoint - - C. H. Kilbourne - - - - - 1.25 
430 The Care and Handling of Milk (New Ed. Nov. Ist) - - H.E. Ross- - - - - - - 4.00 
431 Milk, the Indispensable Food - - - - - - - - - - J. A. Tobey - - - = = = 2.25 
432 Casein and Its Industrial Application - - - - - - - Sutermeister & Browne - - 6.50 
437 The Butter Industry - - - - - - = - - - - = «= Otto F. Hunziker - - - - 
(New Edition Will Be Ready April 1, 1940) 
438 Cheese - - - - - = = = = © = «= = = = « © «= Van Slyke & Price - - - - 3.50 


And These Others by Well-Known Authorities 


423 The Chemistry of Milk - - - - - - - - - - = - W.L. Davies - 


6.5 « Of 
439 Testing and Manufacture of Dairy Products- - - - - Tuckey & Tracy- - - - - 1,50 
403 Questions and Answers On Milk and Milk Testing - - Publow & Troy - - - - - 1,25 
404 Questions and Answers On Butter Making - - - - - Chas. A. Publow- - - - - 1.25 
440 Elements of Dairying- - - - - - - - - = = = = Olson - - = «= - - - - 3,50 
441 Dairy Cattle and Milk Production - - - - - - - - Eckles, Anthony & Palmer - 3.60 
442 Butter (4th Ed.) - - - - - - - - - = = = = = Totman, McKay, & Larsen - 3.50 
416 Principles of Dairying - - - - - - - - - - - = Judkins & Smith- - - - - 3.00 








FILL IN YOUR SELECTION, BY NUMBERS LISTED ABOVE, ON 
COUPON AND MAIL TODAY — CHECK MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS 


Order Your Selection TODAY! 


—_- weer 








D.LE ' & 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW ; 
173-175 Chambers Street ' W, Pp 
a 
New York, N. ¥. e ray 
| the P 
Gentlemen: ; t e ostage to any 
Please enter my order for the book(s) listed below. I am enclosing herewith 1 


. 
Point 
$ in payment for number(s) 


Diisiile vale ET RI in the U. S. A. 












































Important Announcement 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 








Effective January Ist, 1940, American Produce Review—on 
that day Forty-Five Years Young— will be changed from a weekly 
publication, covering the DAIRY and POULTRY Industries, into 


three separate monthly publications as follows: 


American Egg & Poultry Review 


Covering the interests of producers, packers, shippers, storers and 
distributors of Egg and Poultry Products. 


Issued the fifth of each month. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per year including one copy of the annual 
Who's Who in the Egg & Poultry Industries issued during the year 
of the subscription. 


American Butter Review 


Covering the interests of manufacturers, packers, shippers, storers 
and distributors of Butter. 


Issued the fifteenth of each month. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per year including one copy of the annual 
Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese & Milk Industries issued during 


the year of the subscription.* 


American Milk Review 


Covering the interests of the Milk Plant — Pasteurizing, Bottling, 


Condensing, By-Product Manufacturing and Distributing of Milk 
Products. 


Issued the twenty-fifth of each month. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per year including one copy of the annual 
Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese & Milk Industries issued during 
the year of the subscription.* 


*A combination rate of $3.00 per year will be made to those subscribing both for “American 


Butter Review” and “American Milk Review”—including one copy of “Who’s Who in the Butter, 
Cheese and Milk Industries”. 


HE publishers feel that this is a very forward step, in line with the modern trend 
toward specializing in all branches of these great industries. 


The same unbiased Editorial Policy will be maintained and the same care in selecting 
News and Feature Articles of the greatest value and interest to our Readers, but directed 
entirely to the industry covered by each publication. 


Subscriptions still in force January 1st, 1940, will be adjusted fairly, by the method 
set forth on opposite page. 
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Important Announcement 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 








ADJUSTMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 





[1] Those of our Readers whose Subscriptions expire in December, 1939: 


Will be given early opportunity to renew subscription in one, two 


or three of the monthly publications as the character of their business 
dictates. 


[2] Those whose Subscriptions are still in force on January Ist, 1940: 


Will receive a somewhat greater value in terms of the monthly 
publications than they would have received of the weekly. The 
issues to be sent them, however, will depend upon the nature of the 
business of each particular subscriber, as see:— 


EXAMPLE A:— 


A subscriber whose business is (a) solely in Eggs or Poultry; (b) 
solely in Butter; (c) solely in Fluid or Concentrated Milk; and 
whose subscription, on January Ist, 1940, still has six months to 
run, will be considered as paid up for 12 months to (a) American 


Egg & Poultry Review; (b) American Butter Review; (c) American 
Milk Review. 


EXAMPLE B:— 


A subscriber whose business is (a) in Eggs or Poultry and also in 
Butter; (b) in Butter and also in Fluid or Concentrated Milk; and 
whose subscription, on January Ist, 1940, still has six months to 
run, will be considered as paid up for (a) 6 months to American 
Egg & Poultry Review and 6 months to American Butter Review, 
(b) 6 months to American Butter Review and 6 months to American 


Milk Review. 


EXAMPLE C:— 


A subscriber whose business is in Eggs or Poultry, Butter and Fluid 
or Concentrated Milk, and whose subscription, on January Ist, 
1940, still has six months to run, will be considered as paid up 
for 4 months to each of the three monthly publications, American 


Egg & Poultry Review, American Butter Review and American 
Milk Review. 


PLEASE NOTIFY US AT ONCE WHICH PUBLICATIONS YOU WISH 
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